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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 





IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Overnight the king of a great people sur- 
renders his throne, a new king takes his place, 
the world moves on. ... The dramatic abdi- 
cation of King Edward VIII so far over- 
shadowed all other events in public interest last 
week that the real progress being made at the 
Inter-American peace conference passed almost 
unnoticed. 


What happened in London and in Buenos 
Aires during the week may prove to be of great 
importance to all the peoples of the world. Read 
“The Tide of World Affairs” on Page Ten. 


President Roosevelt nears the end of his long 
journey—his pilgrimage of peace to South 
America. His was not a week of all rest and 
play and no work, however, as he travelled home- 
ward on his “floating” White House. See “The 
President’s Week” on Page Six. 


WHEN THE EXECUTIVE RETURNS 

Many are the problems that loom ahead of 
the nation’s Chief Executive as he returns to 
the capital this week. His advisers have been 
busy charting the course of the ship of state in 
his absence. The direction this course will 
probably take is told in the “Tomorrow” col- 
umn elsewhere on this page. 


Before Mr. Roosevelt sets foot again on 
American soil he will have been formally re- 
elected as President of the United States. Ac- 
cording to law the 531 electors meet on “the 
first Monday after the second Wednesday in 
December” to cast their votes for a President 
and Vice President. The procedure is ex- 
plained in an article to be found elsewhere on 
this page. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIEF 

How to deflate work relief rolls without drop- 
ping any person who really needs relief—that 
is the problem now confronting WPA Admin- 
istrator Hopkins. When State administrators 
were notified recently to make their programs 
fit a new budget and they began paring the rolls, 
a storm of protest descended on Washington. 
How Mr. Hopkins hopes to solve the problem 
is told in a special article on Page Five. 


“Should WPA Rolls be Reduced Now?” with 
private employment increasing. That is “The 
Question of the Week” and answers to it are 
given in a series of interesting letters specially 
written for The United States News by public 
officials and welfare workers in different parts 
of the nation. See Page Two. 


Another storm of argument rages around this 
question: Is or is not the deliberate policy of 
the Federal Government to force interest rates 
lower and to make bank money plentiful—a pol- 
icy followed since 1932—now reaching a cli- 
max? If so, is this policy to result in a specu- 
lative spree or by a sharp reversal of the trend 
in interest rates and by a collapse of bond 
prices? Special article on Page Three gives the 
“pros” and the “cons”, 


“ERA OF GOOD FEELING” 

Evidences of closer cooperation between the 
Federal Government and business indicate the 
approach of a new “era of good feeling”. Some 
of the President’s most determined opponents 
agree in the wisdom of some of his objectives 
though still differing as to method. Read “The 
Trend of American Business” on Page Four- 
teen. 


Convinced that a basis of cooperation with 
the Government was necessary, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers last week adopted a 
“declaration of principles” in which the manu- 
facturers show a conciliatory spirit, explain 
their stand on important Government policies. 
The declaration will be found on Page Fifteen. 


The spotlight of Congressional investigators 
turns brightly on rai/road financing as the Sen- 
ate’s Interstate Commerce Committee begins 
hearings designed to reveal the intricacies of 
rail holding companies. See Page Sixteen. 


“Legislative shops” of no less than 43 States 
will open for the New Year’s business shortly 
after the United States Congress reconvenes. 
Among the problems looming on their agendas 
are those concerned with social security, relief, 
teachers’ oath laws and others. For an account 
of the States’ activities see Page Eight. 


Just “Who is ‘Business’?” asks David Law- 
rence in his article today on Page Eighteen. The 
frequent assertion that “business” must accept 
social responsibility, he says, raises new ques- 
tions of what are the common izterests of busi- 
ness men and how those interests shall be ex- 
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pressed in policy making for the nation. 


week go 48 registered letters addressed 
to Vice President John Nance Garner at 
Washington. 

These letters will be opened in the presence 
of Congress on Jan. 6. The announcement of 
what they contain will formally consummate 
the election of 1936. Congress and the people 
will then have officially confirmed for them 
what has meanwhile grown to be more than a 
mere suspicion—the reported fact that the 
Roosevelt-Garner ticket has been re-elected for 
another four years. 

The persons who sent the 48 official letters to 
Mr. Garner—and incidentally, duplicate letters 
to the Secretary of State—were the 531 duly 
chosen electors of the several States, meeting 
according to law on “‘the first Monday after the 
second Wednesday in December” (Dec. 14) to 
cast their 523 electoral votes for Messrs. Roose- 
velt and Garner and eight votes for Messrs. 
Landon and Knox. 

Variations between the electoral college line 
and the popular election line in the above picto- 
gram, covering the 80 years that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties have been major 
antagonists in the political arena, indicate how 
widely electoral college results may deviate 
from being accurate reflections of the direct 
popular verdict. (A detailed tabulation of vote 
percentages received by the winners is pre- 
sented on Page 8.) 


NINE MINORITY PRESIDENTS 

The pictogram shows that, so far as the pop- 
ular vote is concerned, in nine of the 21 elec- 
tions—mainly due to size of minor party votes 
—Presidents have been chosen by a minority 
of the total voters casting ballots. It was the 
fate of Buchanan, Lincoln, Hayes, Garfield, 
Cleveland, Harrison and Wilson to be “minority 
Presidents” in at least one of the terms for 
which each was elected. 

Yet in every instance but one they received 
substantial majorities in the electoral college. 
The exception was in the case of Rutherford 


[ « the mails from 48 State capitols this * face of the returns, had a quarter million more + Senator George W. 


RB. Hayes, who in 1876 squeezed through with 
an electoral majority of only one vote, when 
his Democratic opponent, Samuel J. Tilden, on 
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popular votes than Hayes. It was an exciting 
battle in which contesting sets of returns from 
four States led to final decision of the election 
by a specially created emergency agency, un- 
known to the Constitution—the Electoral Com- 
mission. 

Almost equally striking was the election re- 


sult in 1888, when although Grover Cleveland 
(Dem.) had some 95,000 more popular votes 
than Benjamin Harrison (Rep.), the latter’s 


popular votes were so advantageously distrib- 
uted among the States that he became Presi- 
dent with 233 electoral votes to Cleveland’s 168. 


A CLOSE RESULT IN 1880 

Somewhat similarly in 1880 James A. 
field had a national total of only 
thousand more popular votes than his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Gen. Winfield S. Hancock, but 
he got 214 votes in the electoral college while 
Hancock had only 155. 

No President in the past 80 years has re- 
ceived more than 61 per the 
vote—yet six times the winners’ standing in 


Gar- 


about seven 


cent of popular 
the electoral college has risen above 80 per cent. 

Some Presidents have 
as big a proportion of the electoral vote as of 
the popular vote. Thus with Wilson’s 81.9 per 
cent of the electoral vote when he had only 41.8 
per cent of the popular vote in 1912. 


received nearly twice 


In recent times, President Hoover’s propor- 
tion of the 1928 electoral vote 
bigger than his proportion of the popular vote. 
This year President Roosevelt’s proportion of 
the electoral vote two-thirds bigger 
than his proportion of the popular vote. 

In 1928, 
sented proportionally only 48,180 popular votes, 
while each electoral vote scored by Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith represented proportionally 172,602 
popular votes. This year the disparity is even 
more Iivery 


was two-fifths 


is nearly 


every Hoover electoral vote repre- 


impressive. Roosevelt electoral 
vote represents proportionally 52,679 popular 
votes, while every Landon electoral vote repre- 
sents proportionally 2,085,239 popular votes. 
Striking disparities in the 1936 results have 
given new abolition 


stem, 


impetus to movements for 


of the electoral college or reform of the s3 
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How Popular and Electoral Results Varied 
Through 80 Years of Election History 


Norris, 
amendment, 


who sponsored the 
“Tame duck” is among leading pro- 
means of an- 

Representa- 
I. Lea of California is also pro- 


ponents of electoral reform by 


other constitutional amendment. 
tive Clarence 
posing a change by which State electoral votes 
would be divided among Presidential candidates 
on the basis of popular vote 


their respective 


strength in each State. 


DIVISION OF THE 1936 VOTE 

If the 
the national popular vote on an exact propor- 
Mr. 
popular 
Gov- 
with 16,681,913 popular votes, 


1936 electoral vote accurately reflected 
tional basis, without regard to State lines, 
27,751,612 


votes, would have got 323 electoral votes; 


Roosevelt, who received 


ernor Landon, 
would have had 194 electoral votes; Congress- 
man Lemke, who polled 891,858 popular votes 
as the Union Party candidate, would have se- 
cured 10 electoral votes; Norman So- 
cialist, with 187,342 popular votes, would have 
had two Ear] the 
Communist nominee who polled 80,181 popular 
votes, would have been entitled fo one electoral 


Thomas, 


electoral votes; Browder, 


apiece 
Aiken, 
,729 popular votes as 
Socialist- 


vote; and less than’ an electoral vote 


would have gone to Messrs. Colvin and 
,609 
the 
Labor parties, respectively. 
Official returns this week from 
Rhode 
final 
grand total of 45,812,155 votes cast in this elec- 
39,816,522 in 1932. 


The latest compilation of popular returns ac- 


who polled 37 and 12 


candidates of Prohibition and 
47 States and 
Island, 
count, 


unofficial returns from where 


litigation has delayed a show a 


tion as compared with 


centuates as a significant feature of the elec- 
tion the relatively small part played by the 
minor parties For although the collective 


minor party vote aggregates 1,214,406, it is only 
2.6 per cent of the vote cast for all the parties 
and indicates a considerable recession in minor 
party strength the when 
backers, Populists, Progres and Socialist 

figured much more prominently in the popular 
totals, even managed sometimes to break into 
the electoral college vote, and were able on oc- 


easion to 


inc days Green- 


ives 


sway a potential balance of power be- 


| tween the two major parties. 
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Te OWOVVOW 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


A complete shift is occurring in Administra 
tion emphasis, 


The driving force from now on will be to shut 
off the spending of borrowed money, either 
through tax increases or through a reduction in 
spending. 

President is following advice o: 
who have been telling him that it is 
imperative at this stage to get Federal outgo un- 


“recovery 


doctors” 


der control if the spending experiment is to suce 
ceed and inflation is to be avoided. 


Means that unemployed assume less impor- 
tance as an outlet for pouring borrowed dollars 
into stream of purchasing power, that demands 
of groups seeking Federal subsidies will receive 
less White House consideration and that groups 
demanding economy in government will receive 
more consideration. 


PROBABLE EMPLOYMENT POLICY 

Expect Mr. Roosevelt, in shaping his new em- 
ployment policies, to pursue following line of 
action: 

Turn thumbs down on proposal to force in- 
dustry to shorten Hours and to put bottom un- 
der wages through Federal licensing of corpo 
rations. 

Show little interest in suggestions for amend- 


ment to Constitution to open way for revival of 
something akin to old NRA. 


Reject suggestions for tax exemptions to com- 
panies adding to employment. 


Put main reliance on willingness of business 
men voluntarily to add to pay rolls and in gen- 
eral revival of business to soak up more and 
more of those out of work, 

Put some reliance on ability of labor, through 
organization, to bargain vrith employers for 
shorter hours and spreading of work. 

Look for the President, on his return to his 
White House desk this week to: 

1. Insist on further budget cuts to carry out 


[Continued on Page !4 
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Wide World 
MAYOR ANGELO J. ROSSI 





Angelo Rossi 


Mayor of San Francisco, 


answers: 


| answer to your query, I herein submit my views 
upon the relief problem as it relates to San Fran- 
cisco. 

First you ask, “Should WPA rolls be redi¢ced?” 

Work relief should not be reduced, but should con- 
tinue since it is a truly American means of solving 
an unemployment problem that is still with us. In 
fact we find today that many employables eligible 
for WPA work are still on direct relief. 

Your second question is, “Can relief rolls be re- 
duced and relief workers laid off without undue 
hardships?” 

While San Francisco has reduced its work relief 
load from 20,000 to 14,000, winter is upon us and 
this load is bound to increase. A reduction in such 
relief rolls would place a burden upon this com- 
munity that it is not prepared to assume. 

You ask: “Should the present system of handling 
the relief problem be continued?” 

I answer emphatically, “Yes.” 

In amplification—San Francisco has done its part 
during the trying times through which we have 
been going. We certainly have not shirked in con- 
tributing our just share. But until the case load 
diminishes, we must have outside aid. 

We feel this problem will be with us for some 
time. Therefore in my opinion, some concrete Na- 
tional, State and local plan should be devised to 
care for it. 

I am opposed to the dole in any form. Those 
seeking relief do so through force of circumstances, 
not through fault of their own. They must receive 
help. 


S. Davis Wilson 


Mayor of Philadelphia, 
answers: 


'HE WPA plan was a necessary emergency relief 

measure. It was a great improvement over di- 
rect relief. The rolls should be reduced as rapidly 
as industry may be able to absorb the unemployed. 
- In my opinion, the waste resulting from such an 
emergency mé@asure has been greatly reduced and 
a further improvement in administration will, I am 
sure, provide employment for those who are actu- 
ally in need at a much lower cost to the Government 
and at the same time will provide really worth- 
while public improvements for municipalities and 
other political subdivisions of States. 

The Government must provide for those .who, 
through no fault of their own, are unemployed. 
Local governments must, of course, care for their 
unemployables. - 








Daniel W. Hoan 


Mayor of Milwaukee, 


answers: 


HE present system of handling the relief prob- 
lem must be continued until the able-bodied 
people on relief get jobs in private industry or until 
some better system is devised. Any drastic cut in 
the relief rolls that will throw able-bodied men on 
the streets to starve is unthinkable and is bound to 
lead to serious repercussions. 

I believe that the unemployment problem is per- 
manent under the present economic system. In 
fact, it offers a challenge to the owners of private 
industry, namely: Can you and will you absorb the 
able-bodied men in private industry? If you are 
not able to do so, then a system of relief and made- 
work must be set up and the bill sent to the owners 
of private industry until the people and the Gov- 
ernment are ready to change this system from pri- 
vate to public ownership of these industries so that 
all may be given employment. 

At best, relief and made-work is a makeshift 
which tends to destroy the morale of our unem- 
ployed citizenry, is an indictment against the pres- 
ent system of private ownership and a disgrace to 
the nation. 


Arthur W. James 


Commissioner of Public Welfare, 
State of Virginia, 


answers: 


HE State Public Assistance program now being 
developed in the State of Virginia to take over 
direct relief recently liquidated by the FERA and 
to make WPA certifications is too recently estab- 
lished and insufficiently organized to give us the 
uniform and complete data necessary adequately 
to survey, diagnose and evaluate the present relief 
situation in Virginia. 
A purely personal opinion answer might be given 
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SHOULD THE WPA ROLLS BE REDUCED NOW 
DIFFERENT VIEWS ON RELIEF PROBLEM 





rolls in their cities. 


orders. 


son who needs relief will be dropped.” 


wers to these questions: 





Should WPA rolls be reduced now? 


{FFORTS of the Works Progress Administration to cut 
* expenditures brought mayors of eleven large cities to 
Washington recently to protest against reductions of WPA 


Not satisfied with the results of their interview with 
Deputy Administrator Williams, the mayors sent a message 
to President Roosevelt asking him to countermand the WPA 
Several days later Administrator Harry Hopkins 
issued a reassuring statement in which, while not promising 
that the relief rolls would not be cut, he said that “no per- 


Because of the great general interest in the cause The 
United States News invited letters from a considerable num- 
br of public officials and welfare workers, suggesting ans- 





be continued ? 
tained now? 


problem? 


kins, said: 


If you believe it is possible to reduce WPA rolls, what 
proportion of the relief workers, in your opinion, could be 
laid off without causing undue hardship? 

Should the present form of handling the relief problem 


Are adequate standards of care for the needy being main- 
What do you think will be the final solution of the relief 


Do you think the relief problem is permanent? 

Replies received are presented herewith. 
istrator Wtlliams, replying on behalf of Administrator Hop- 
“I believe you will find the answers to most of 
the questions in Mr. Hopkins’ speech delivered to the con- 
ference of mayors on Nov. 17.”—(The speech was printed 
in full text in the issue of Nov. 23). 


Deputy Admin- 














to your several definitive questions, but I am not 
in a position, and I doubt if anyone else is, to an- 
swer them on the basis of up-to-date information 
based on careful, accurate and complete factual 
information from the field. 

I am sure everyone in this business would like to 
know “What is final solution of relief problem?” 
I know of no one who does not believe that there 
is a permanent relief problem in some form or an- 
other and always has been; there will always be as 
long as there is the present genus homo. 

Adequacy is, of course, relative and variable, I 
have never heard a social agency admit that its 
standard of relief was adequate. 

The question of reduction of WPA rolls and the 
extent of reduction is too important, serious and in- 
volved to be dismissed with an opinion or guess. The 
present system of placing responsibility for deter- 
mination of relief need in the State and political 
subdivisions thereof, with the WPA furnishing work 
for employable persons in need of relief as a supple- 
ment or a resource of local relief agencies, seems 
to provide a sound plan for gauging the WPA rolls. 
In other words, WPA volume is determined by 
local relief needs and not arbitrarily fixed or im- 
posed on a community in Virginia. 

To the extent that local relief agencies are effi- 
cient and capable of determining local needs, the 
WPA roll is fixed. With political subdivisions called 
on to pay part of WPA costs, there should be a di- 
rect interest and responsibility on local relief au- 
thority in keeping WPA certifications on a sound 
and proper relief needs basis. 

Demand for continued and enlarged WPA erploy- 
ment in some instances results from pressure agen- 
cies, organizations and individuals. Federal, State 
and local, primarily interestea in project per se, 
rather than relief needs, with pressure exerted on 
relief agency to make certifications for benefit of 
project primarily. This would seem one of the chief 
problems in determining the extent of WPA em- 
ployment. 





Walter West 


Executive Secretary, American 
Association of Social Workers, 


answers: 


7PA is the way in which more than two million 
families in the United States are living today. 
I mean by that something often overlooked, that 
WPA means to those families their food, their 
homes, the possession of their children, their 
meager pleasures, and when threats of change of 
plans and lay-offs are not too frequent, the respite 
from overwhelming anxiety. 

If we keep these fellow citizens in mind demobil- 
ization of WPA has no business to be anything but 
orderly and reasonable. Even if we were sure that 
some of the workers could find other employment, 
or even if we could not give an endorsement to all 
the projects, any percentage cuts or drastic reduc- 
tions would be unwise and tragic. The way to de- 
mobilize is to get other jobs for the men and women 
who are working on WPA, and now that WPA has 
become a relief program, it would also be possible 
to eliminate some who are not in need. This can 
only be determined by careful inquiry, not by per- 
centages. 

I believe that nearly all social workers who are 
close to the problems of persons who are in need 
would join me in opposing peremptory reductions in 
the WPA program. Most of them would also agree 
that we do not have in this country a well coordi- 
nated plan of Federal, State, and local relief, and 
that when the Federal Government shifted its em- 
phasis to WPA it took a backward rather than a for- 
ward step toward the organization of a rational 
plan. 

Everything which can be said against hasty and 
arbitrary cuts in WPA at this time were sound ar- 
guments against the shift to WPA a year ago, and 
the number who are now threatened with lay-offs 
from WPA is but a tiny fraction of the number of 
persons who were thrown back on over-burdened 
and sometimes nonexistent local relief agencies at 
that time. Some of the persons who need relief 
have been given WPA jobs which were on a better 
basis for them than former relief rates, but about 
as many of those for whom the Government did 
not have jobs available were lost sight of. Mean- 
while some of these have been picked up again 
under the Social Security Act, but the whole re- 
lief picture, Federal, State, and local, would cer- 
tainly not impress anyone by the intelligence of 
its design. 

Everyone who knows the present relief load is 
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aware that we have a long-time relief program 
ahead of us in this country. We know also that re- 
lief does not have to be as humiliating and de- 
grading as it frequently is. We know that it is not 
necessary to have relief conflict with absorption 
into industry if it is W& handled. We know that 
work relicf is neither good work nor good relief 
and that a system of basic relief, supplemented by 
as many real jobs as possible provided by the Gov- 
ernment when not available in private industry 
with eligibility related to a soundly developed em- 
ployment service, could be worked out by coopera- 
tive effort of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments for this nation. 

While urging that no drastic steps be taken on 
WPA reductions, I believe that no further time 
should be wasted in developing a non-partisan com- 
mission to be appointed by the President or Con- 
gress which would make a thoroughgoing study 
of the whole relief situation, looking toward the 
development of a realistic program of public assist- 
ance. 





William Hudson 


Commissioner of Public Welfare 
Of the City of New York, 


answers: 


wera rolls should be reduced only as investigation 

discloses that persons holding WPA jobs are 
no longer in need, or as jobs in private industry 
can be found for those who are now properly on 
the rolls because of need. 

Arbitrary reductions without regard to these fac- 
tors are indefensible and the dropping of persons 
from WPA who are in need would obviously impose 
an impossible burden of relief upon the localities 
which would then be required to care for them. I 
do not pelieve that the WPA has any intention of 
following such a policy. 

It is impossible to say what proportion of relief 
workers could be laid off without causing undue 
hardship, because lay-offs must be based upon case 
by case investigation of need, and by the extent to 
which jobs are made available in private industry. 
These two factors vary from day to day and from 
week to week. An attempt to make estimates is 
merely shooting in the dark. 

In my judgment, the present program of provid- 
ing work for those who are unable to support them- 
selves through jobs in private industry should be 
continued until a more satisfactory solution can be 
found. It is obvious that the local communities 
will have to continue to provide direct relief for 
those who cannot secure WPA jobs, and it should 
be very helpful if the Federal Government could 
provide some grants-in-aid for those who are being 
carried by the local communities on direct relief. 
This is especially true of those who are transients 
and have no particular legal settlement where re- 
sponsibility for relief can be fixed. 

There is no final solution of the relief problem, 
except in so far as all persons who are willing and 
able to work are provided jobs in private industry. 
We shall continue to have a substantial relief prob- 
lem for many years to come. There are a large 
number of unemployables and industry is not em- 
ploying the older workers. Many workers are re- 
ceiving sub-standard wages which are inadequate 
to provide the necessities of life; others have part- 





+ time employment but need assistance when they 


are temporarily out of work. 

The Social Security program, including public as- 
sistance to the old and young, unemployment in- 
surance, and old-age insurance, will all tend to im- 
prove the general] situation, but it will be necessary 
to provide public relief for many who do not come 
within any of these classifications. This load will 
be bigger than it was before the depression. 

The key to the solution of our difficulties does 
not lie in the hands of relief administrators or in 
devices which they or the lawmaking bodies can 
conjure up. The solution lies entirely with indus- 
try. Those whom industry cannot employ will have 
to be cared for at public expense. As the employ- 
ment index goes up, the relief rolls will go down. 
No form of relief is a substitute for the pay envel- 
ope. It must be given to sustain life and health 
until a job is available. 


Fred K. Hoehler 


Director, American Public 
Welfare Association, 


answers: 


THE American Public Welfare Association recog- 

nizes the necessity of a long-range plan in pro- 
viding for what is sure to be a continuing respon- 
sibility of Government in caring for the unem- 
ployed group. The WPA of the Federal Govern- 
ment has provided a program for the major por- 
tion of the unemployed load, but this program is 
an emergency feature and in all probability will 
have to be reduced. 

The reduction of the WPA should not be made 
suddenly but gradually, at a rate which will take 
into consideration the number of workers who are 
being absorbed into private industry. Reduction 
should not be made on the basis of a hope that 
WPA workers will secure private employment, but 
through an effective system of transfer which will 
determine the numbers actually placed before re- 
ductions are made. With the cooperation of em- 
ployers through the public employment and re- 
employment services, such a transfer can be ef- 
fected. 

The most reliable data available indicates that 
in all probability large numbers of the present 
WPA workers will not be absorbed into private in- 
dustry—some of them never because of industrial 
age discrimination and the like. Many of these 
“employable” men and women should be transfer- 
red to a permanent works program, and a compre- 
hensive assistance program under the leadership 
of the Federal Government should be developed 
in cooperation with the States for the care of the 
remainder of the unemployed group. 

A national committee should be set up to analyze 
the entire unemployment relief needs of the nation, 
because a comprehensive long time program must 
be developed to meet this continuing need. Direct 
relief standards are not being maintained on an 
adequate level where the program is being financed 
entirely from local resources. The welfare of thou- 
sands of our citizens depends upon what kind of 
administrative reorganization will take place within 
the Federal Government this coming year and what 
the coming session of Congress provides as unem- 
ployment relief measures. 

In addition to unemployed who are now on work 
projects and the so-called “unemployables” who 
frequently are provided with inadequate direct re- 
lief on inadequately financed local programs, in 
many communities there is a large group who are 
without any relief rights. This group, the tran- 
sients, frequently because of their efforts to seek 
work in other than their home State, find them- 
selves ineligible for relief. Many of this group 
have lost claim to settlement in any State and 
have become people without a country, in so far as 
provision for assistance is concerned. A program 
of relief which will be comprehensive must include 
provision for transients because movement of peo- 
ple from areas of low economic opportunity to 
more fruitful areas is basic to our present economy. 


The present national relief needs could be met 
in part by broadening the base of special categori- 
cal relief now provided through State legislation 
and Federal grants-in-aid to States. To these must 
also be added some aid for the general relief needs 
in order to complete the picture. With such a pro- 
gram and the insurance feature provided in the 
Social Act to reduce insecurity of the worker, this 
nation will be well on the way to meeting what is 
certain to be a permanent responsibility of Gov- 
ernment. 
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GOVENOR CLYDE TINGLEY 





Clyde Tingley 
Governor of New Mexico, 


answers: 


“OUR first question is: “Should WPA rolls be ree 

duced?" My answer is that they should be re- 

duced only as they can be without causing undue 
hardship. 

Replying to your next two questions: “Do you be- 
lieve it possible to reduce rolls” and “What propor- 
tion of workers could be laid off without causing 
undue hardship?” In this State relief rolls cannot 
be reduced without causing undue hardship. As a 
matter of fact there are many employable people 
now destitute on account of the limited WPA quota. 

In reply to your question, “Should the present sys- 
tem of handling relief be continued?” if you mean 
a work program as against the dole I am heartily 
in favor of a work program. A State such as New 
Mexico is still pioneering and needs many things at 
the same time. It is not a wealthy State. The 
work program, in addition to caring for destitute 
people, has created improvements that have ad- 
vanced community life as much as twenty years. 

Replying to your next question, “Are adequate 
Standards of care for needy being maintained 
now?” it is my opinion that standards in this 
State, due to limited funds, are not adequate. 

Replying to your next two questions, “What is the 
final solution of the relief problem” and “Do you 
think the relief problem is permanent?” my opinion 
is that there will never bea final solution as chang- 
ing conditions and time will necessitate different 
methods of handling. However, if we expect to 
maintain our present form of government and our 
present economic system, government must con- 
tinue to recognize its responsibilities to the people 
and provide work for the employable unemployed 
people. 

The problem for the next few years, as far as I 
can see, will continue in the same proportions. This 
will be the case even after our industrial improve- 
ment reaches the ’28 and '29 peak. 

This is due, in large measure, to the technological 
development of industry and the forced migration 
of industriaf workers and their dependents to our 
Western States in the hope that they will find a 
permanent livelihood. 


F. C. Walcott 


Commissioner of Welfare, 
State of Connecticut, 


answers: 


N response to your telegram I am happy to com- 

ment briefly on each of the questions which you 
present. My comments are, of course, based on my 
observations of the situation in Connecticut. My 
answers are numbered in the order in which the 
respective questions appear in the telegram. 

(1) A number of people who are well informed 
on relief affairs in this State feel that WPA rolls 
should be drastically reduced. Some of these ob- 
Servers advocate that the federally-operated work 
program be abandoned and that a Federal grants- 
in-aid-program, with local option on a work pro- 
gram, be put into effect. 





The reason for reduction or elimination of the 
WPA program is predicated on the unbroken up- 
swing in private employment which began shortly 
after the first of this year. November employment 
figures in our industrial sections, excepting for 
textiles, are on a par with, and in many cases ex- 
ceed, the all-time high of 1929. While man-hours 
are not up to those of 1929, they have increased con- 
siderably over those of a year ago. Although com- 
parative figures are not available for the building 
and allied trades, employment in these lines has 
advanced notably since the beginning of the year. 

(2) If WPA rolls were reduced, about one-third 
of those now employed would probably not apply 
for direct relief but would find means of support in 
private enterprise. 

Another third now working for the security wage 
are receiving a weekly wage considerably in excess 
of their needs as indicated by a budgetary defi- 
ciency. Some of this group undoubtedly would find 
means of income from private sources sufficient 
to provide for their needs if the work program 
should be abandoned, and the balance would have 
to look to public assistance for their needs. 

Those in this group who do apply for public 
aid could be maintained at less cost on direct re- 
lief or on a local work program than it is costing 
to employ them at the security wage. The re- 
mainder of the WPA working load‘are likely to be 
dependent upon public assistance for the rest of 
their lives. This group, because of lack of training, 
age and technological change, will, in all proba- 
bility, never again be acceptable in competitive em- 
ployment. 

In connection with the reduction of WPA rol)’, 
I should like to point out, because of a Cone 
necticut statute eharging local relief officials with 
the responsibility of caring for all who apply for 
aid and are found to be in need, the reduction of 
WPA rolls would work no hardship on those now 
employed. 

The abandoning of the work program would, of 


[Continued on Page 5.] 
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a determination to end Federal 
borrowing by June 30, even if it 
involves some sacrifice of relief. 


2. Approve the plan of Mar- 
riner Eccles to wipe out all 
excess bank reserves by a new in- 
crease in the requirement of re- 
serves behind bank deposits and 
through gradual liquidation of 
government bond holdings. 


3. Tackle definite recommenda- 
tions of his experts for a func- 
tional reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Government designed to cen- 
tralize responsibility and ease the 
task of the Presidency. 


4. Seek some means for reviv- 
ing interest in the Pan American 
situation. 


A big tangle lies ahead in ad- 
ministration of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


Response of workers and em- 
ployers to appeals for registra- 
tion have been disappointing. So- 
cial Security Board will be forced 
to take offensive in prosecuting 
non-cooperators, thereby starting 
old age insurance part of the Act 
through the courts. 


Most trouble will lie in re- 
quirement that government keep 
track of every dollar earned by 
workers. Vast machinery will be 
required with the policing prob- 
Jem prodigious. Yet few changes 
in the law will be proposed to 
Congress by the board pending a 
thorough trial of the law as it 
stands. 


Look for moderate reduction of 
WPA and direct relief expendi- 
tures in 1937. Plans now call for 
maintenance of CCC about on 
present lines. WPA or some simi- 
lar agency will continue work 
along present lines. No plans for 
huge public works expenditures 
are contemplated. 


All nuisance taxes in present 
revenue law, which are to expire 
next year, are likely to be re- 
newed by Congress for one or 
more years. Continuance of three- 
cent postage is included. 


Look for amendment of Walsh- 
Healey government contracts act 
to plug up holes in the law which 
attempted administration of it 
has disclosed. Organized labor 
will back amendment of the law. 


Labor will also support a pro- 
posal which Senator Wheeler of 
Montana will sponsor for a con- 
stitutional amendment to author- 
ize Congress to regulate wages 
and working hours. Little chance 


of success without Administra-. 


tion support which is not prob- 
able. 

Expect legislation strengthen- 
ing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s authority over 
railroad holding companies as re- 
sult of current investigation of 
railroads by Senate Committee. 

Bills providing for government 
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———— 


+ "EASY MONEY”: WILL IT BRING A RUNAWAY BOOM? + 


WRAPPED up in a heated 

argument now resounding 
through the higher quarters of 
Government, of private finance 
and of business, are problems 
of: 

Possible speculative booms; 
the future of business and em- 
ployment; inflation; of living 
standards aad prices; the out- 
look for bond and stock prices; 
real estate trends; future de- 
pressions; even the fate of this 
country’s middle class, many of 
whom depend for at least part 
of their living on income from 
investments. 


That argument revolves around 


| the question: 


Is or is not the Federal Govern- 
ment policy of forcing interest rates 
lower and of making money plenti- 
ful—a policy followed since 1932— 
now reaching a climax? If so, is 
this policy to result in a speculative 
spree or a sharp reversal of the 
trend in interest rates and a col- 
lapse of bond prices? 

One group of experts, outside the 
Government, answers “yes.” They 
point to past experience, to 1921 and 
1929, and to other periods of re- 
versal. 

Another group of experts, inside 


| the Government, answers “no.” Ex- 


cept that this group tempers its an- 
swer with qualifications based on 
what it recognizes may be an abuse 
of borrowing opportunities, thereby 
upsetting Government controls. 


RATE RECORD IS LOW 

Actually, while the argument goes 
on, the country witnesses the fol- 
lowing: 

The Treasury Department borrow- 


| ing $700,000,000 for a period of from 


13 to 17 years at an annual interest 
charge of 2% per cent—the lowest 
in history. Government borrowing 


| of money for short periods at an 


interest rate approaching zero— 
cheaper in fact than the cost of 
printing the money. Corporations 
borrowing for 25 years at 3% per 
cent—the lowest on record. Corpo- 
ration and Government bond prices, 
of prime character, at the highest 
level on record. 

Those are recognized as signs of 
abundant and cheap money. 

But then there are other signs 
that fit into the argument that 
grows more heated. Thus: 

The Federal Reserve Board last 
August increased by 50 per cent the 
reserves that member banks must 
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Federal Economists Answer ‘No’ and Cite Controls 
—Some Financial Experts Fearful of Inflation 


maintain against deposits. Now it 


| is preparing to require of banks that 


they make another increase in their 
reserves and it is planning to let 
some of its $2,000,000,000 accumula- 
tion of Government bonds run out 
as a means of soaking up more bank 
reserves. Warnings are being issued 
about speculation. President Roose- 
velt expressed concern over the con- 
tinued inflow of gold and foreign 
capital. Plans are taking shape to 
Sterilize new imports of gold now 
that supplies are above $11,000,000.- 


; 000—another record. Authors of the 
| Government spending policy are in- 


sisting upon a balanced Federal 
budget. 


EXPERTS DEBATE ISSUES 

Does this mean that the Govern- 
ment is determined to reverse the 
trend of money costs? Do officials 
think that a boom is imminent? 
Can the Government control inter- 
est rates? Are prices of securities 
and commodities—except bonds— 
due to skyrocket? 

Argument over those questions 
was set off by Edward W. Kem- 
merer, professor of international 
finance at Princeton University, a 
recognized authority on money, who 
predicted that interest rates and 
prices were verging on a sensational 
rise. 

It was taken up by James M. 
Landis, chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, who 
warned investment bankers that 
they would be held responsible if a 
boom now should develop to be fol- 
lowed by a collapse. 

Then Lionel D. Edie, a counsellor 
on finance, took up the Landis chal- 


| lenge with an analysis that placed 


on the Government responsibility 
for whatever now is in store for 


capitalists, and for the country. 


His analysis and argument quickly 
were met by Chester Davis, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, 
who defended the, Government’s 
policy of easy money, but warned 
that if private investors now utilize 
the huge available supply of bank 
money for speculative purposes then 
the country is in for trouble. 

Then there was a new analysis of 
the theory underlying Government 
money policies, which are based in 
important part on the thinking of 


John Maynard Keynes, the English 





ownership of railroads will be in- 
troduced at coming session but 
with little or no chance of enact- 
ment. 


More pensions legislation will 
be proposed with no present pros- 
pect of Administration support. 
One bill would provide increased 
pensions for veterans and depend- 
ents of other wars than the 
World War. 


Another would abolish the dis- 
tinction between war-time and 
peace-time service in allotting 
pensions. 


Still another proposal would 
encourage Army enlistments by 
granting additional pensions to 
enlisted men retired after more 
than ten years’ service. 


Congress is likely to oppose 
any further whittling down of 
the twelve billion dollars of 
World War debts unless the Ad- 
ministration should recommend 
revision and give it active sup- 
port. 
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economist. 

The starting point of the discus- 
Sion now absorbing Government of- 
ficials and financiers is provided by 
the abundance of bank deposits and 
bank credit seeking some kind of 
employment. The present volume of 
currency and checking accounts to- 
tals 32 billion dollars, or more than 
at any previous time. This total has 
been raised to its present high level 
by Government spending of bor- 
rowed money which finds its way 
back into the banks. 

Official and unofficial worry over 
easy money revolves around this 
Situation, because if the dollars in 
those checking accounts start to 
turn over normally then business 
would start a rise or speculation 
might assume a scope that could 
assume boom proportions. 

An understanding of the problem 
that today holds the center of 
official -attention inside and outside 
the Government is obtained through 
a summary of the analysis and ar- 
gument put forward by each of the 
individuals concerned. 


PROF. KEMMERER’S VIEWS 

To start it off there was the ad- 
dress on “Trends in Interest Rates” 
given by Professor Kemmerer on 
last November 18. Professor Kem- 
merer, after his argument, made 
two prophecies, as follows: 

“1. We shall have tn the United 
States during the years imme- 
diately ahead a pronounced rise in 
the level of commodity prices. 

“2. This rise in the level of com- 
modity prices will be accompanied 
or followed by substantial advances 
in the levels of interest rates, which 
will result in lower market prices 
for high grade long-term bonds 
than those now prevailing.” 

But before making predictions, 
the professor outlined the reason- 
ing on which they were based. The 
predictions are important for the re- 
lationship they bear to the cost of 
living for people of the country and 
to the course of banking and in- 
dustry. 


INTEREST TREND TRACED 

Thus, Professor Kemmerer said: 

“On October 18, 1936, a leading ad- 
ministrative fiscal official of the 
Government is quoted by the press 
as saying that easy money is not 
only necessary to recovery but is 
essential to the maintenance of re- 
covery, and that the Government 
intends to maintain indefinitely the 
present low level of interest rates.” 

Then, he went on: 

“During the early part of a strong 
inflationary movement interest rates 
are usually temporarily depressed. 





The market is being glutted with 
money and bank credit 

“The result is that the public 
thinks of capital continually in 
terms of money, rather than in 
terms of goods, and it reasons that 
to increase the supply of money is 
synonomous with increasing the 
supply of capital. When the coun- 
try’s supply of money and of cir- 
culating bank credit is being greatly 
increased under inflationary forces, 
interest rates are, therefore, for a 
period in the early stages of the in- 
flationary process, depressed and the 
velocities at which money and bank 
deposits turn over are greatly re- 
duced, as they are in the United 
States today. 

“After such a period of temporary 
monetary glut and of low interest 
rates, gradually the increased sup- 
ply of money and of bank credit 
make themselves felt in rising 
prices. When commodity prices once 
get into full swing on the rise, they 
pull up with them the interest rates. 
Then, everyone wants to buy today 
because things are going to be 
dearer tomorrow. The merchant 
wishes to increase his inventory, the 
manufacturer to increase his sup- 
ply of raw materials and improve 
his plant, the home-builder to build 
his home, all classes want to buy 
goods today because prices are mov- 
ing upward and everyone expects 
that things will be dearer tomorrow. 


ARTIFICIAL STIMULI 

“A strong. seller’s market is 
created. This gives an artificial and 
feverish stimulus to business, greatly 
increases the demand for capital 
of all kinds and pushes up interest 
rates. It is largely for such reasons 
that histcrically speaking the level 
of interest rates and the level of 
commodity prices show the same 


+ : —— 


sonable time 


runaway inflation 


“If, however, 


general trend, moving up together 
in times of inflation and declining 
together in times of deflation.” 
Professor Kemmerer added: 
“The glut of moneyed capital due 
to inflation is soon absorbed when 
the resulting upward movement of 
commodity prices and of stocks and 
real estate once gets into full swing. 
This is a fact that is overlooked or 
greatly underestimated today by 
those who maintain that the coun- 
try’s present superabundance of 
money and bank credit is a guar- 
anty of low interest rates for a long 
time to come.” 
What about 
upward movement in 
and stocks and real 
where would it lead? 


THE DEVALUATION FACTOR 

Professor Kemmerer ties his an- 
swer to the value of gold That 
value in terms of dollars was in- 
creased by devaluation. On the 
basis of that devaluation, the pro- 
fessor concluded: 

“When the slack we have already 
created has been taken up, we may 
reasonably expect that the cost of 
living, the wholesale price level, and 
the general price level, will be some- 
thing like double what they are to- 
day. 

“Bear in mind that these esti- 
mates are made upon the conser- dress, James M. 
vative assumptions (1) that the gold of the _ Securities 
standard will be retained in the Commission, charged 
United States and the other coun- 
tries that now have it; (2) that 
the leading countries of the world 
that are now off the gold standard 
will return to that standard; and in 
(3) that we will not further debase 
our own gold monetary unit but will 
continue with our so-called 59-cent 
gold dollar, representing a mint 
price of $35 an ounce for gold. This, | it 


inflationary 


may establish 
and we would be in 
of experiencing a 
dollar accompanied 


War. 


riod of rising 
the chance for that 
commodities 


estate and 


level to something 
height it is today. 


country in the 


ture will 
rising interest rates 
proaching an exact 


is rightly 
among bankers 


idly.” 
Professor 


After 


and its 


concluding an 


on December 4: 
“You cannot 


almost 


of course, means that within a rea- 
we will 
budget and will thereby avoid any 


balance 


INFLATIONARY DANGERS 

Government 
should continue to run heavy defi- 
cits of the kind it has been running 
in recent years and should continue 
to meet these deficits by increasing Ce 
borrowing 
banks, our present 59-cent dollar or 
any other gold standard dollar we 
wouid break 
grave danger 
flight 


our 


“The prospects are strong, in 
judgment, that we are facing a pe- 
commodity 
which will ultimately carry the price 


“From the standpoint of economic 
theory and financial history the evi- 
dence, I believe, is strong that this 
not distant fu- 
experience 
Anything ap- 
timing 
rise, however, is impossible 
considerable 
and 
general as to the likelihood of the 
advances in the interest 
they occur, taking place rather rap- 


investors in 


rates, 


CHAIRMAN LANDIS’ WARNINGS 
Kemmerer's ad 
Landis, 

and 

with 
ing. the country’s security exchanges 
investment 
warned against permitting any run- 
away situation to develop. 

address 
the Investment Bankers Association 
forget that 
recovery was your recovery and that 
destroyed you. 


unfairly, you became the scapegoats 
our of a bewildered and discouraged 
This new recovery, cer- 
tainly in its initial will also 
be your responsibili- 
yours. How long you 
charge them is first your 

How well you will dis- 
them is first your challenge. 


people 
Stages, 
recovery Its 
tles are now 
will di 
concern 


yntiny 
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down, 
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a runaway 
inflation of the type many countries 
of Europe suffered after the World 
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prices 
twice the 


“That's a perfect gift!’ 


Give him a Schick Shaver—for 
quick, clean shaves daily are the fin- 
est Christmas gift any shaver could 
receive. The Schick has no blades 
so he cannot cut himself. He uses no 
lather—-no preparations whatever. 
And the Schick shaves the toughest 
beards and tenderest skins. 

Every day of his life as he shaves, 
he will remember with happy 
thoughts the one who gave him the 
greatest personal comfort a man 
may own, (Price $15.) 

Ask any Schick dealer to demon- 
strate the shaver to you. For more 
information, write to Dept. P, 

SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, 

CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San 

Francisco. In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., 

and other leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 
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And a Thrilling Prelude 
to the Holidays at Home 


Tonight, Sirs, will bring you new and pleasant 
traveling adventure. You are about to ride 


the proudest train that rolls. 


Tonighta team of thousands—people trained 
through many years—stand by to speed you 
home for Christmas, to make each hour pleas- 
ant, to assure your safe arrival on the scheduled 
minute, and to make this trip in every way 
the thrilling high spot and the easiest of all 


the journeys you have ever taken. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 





Before you dine, explore the magic of the 
20th Century Limited! Enjoy the quiet relaxa- 
tion of the spacious club car or the observation 
car. Freshen up in the Century barber shop, 
or with a shower. 

There are no mountains to cross on the 
Water Level Route—a roadbed of such perfect 
smoothness that you actually g/ide along. Sleep 
soundly without interruption, in clean, fresh 
air—in the quiet of your air-conditioned, win- 
dow-sealed “hotel-on-wheels.” 

Smooth journey to you, Sirs—and a good 
night's sleep. It pays to ride the Century—and 


it's far more fun as well. 


The Water Level Route...You Can Sleep 


IT PAYS TO RIDE 
THE CENTURY 


New York—Chicago in 16’: Hours 
Ly. Chicago (C.S.T.) 3:30 p.m: 
Ar. NewYork (E.S.T.)9:00a.m. 
Ar. Boston (E.S.T.)11:25a,m. 


Ly. New York(£.S.T.) 5:30 p.m. 
. (E.S.T.) 3:00 p.m. 
(C.S.T.) 9:00 a.m. 


Lv. Boston . 


Ar. Chicago . 


New York Central’s great steel fleet with improved * 
service, improved schedules and new, modern com- 
forts provide the easiest and the safest way to go. And, 
everything considered, the cheapest way to travel. 
Coach fares are down nearly one-half—to 2¢ a mile. 
Pullman fares ate now only 3¢ a mile plus the new 
low Pullman charge. Say goodby to highway hazards 
and delays, and take advantage of the recent drastic 
fare reductions on all New York Central trains. 
’Phone the nearest New York Central agent—find 


out how little it costs to go wherever you want to go. 


GN YORK 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
FORMULA FOR COOPERATION 


The Council for Industrial Progress called by Major 
George L. Berry, Coordinator for Industrial Co- 
operation (right), to formulate a new basis of co- 
operation between Government and industry, hears 
William Green (left), president of the American 
Federation of Labor, recommend a program based 
on freedom of collective bargaining, the shorter 
work week, elimination of child labor and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent advisory economic coun- 
cil with equal representation for labor, industry and 
the public. 








New Formulas 
For Business Regulation 


To advise the Administration on reg- 
ulation of business, the Council for 
Industrial Progress meets and recom- 
mends. 


What is this Council? 

In the intention of its chief sponsor, George L. 
Berry, it is a gathering which represents industry, 
labor and consumers, who come together to for- 
mulate plans for making the profit system work 
efficiently. The plans are for consideration by the 
President and by Congress. 

Actually, many of the largest industries boycott 
the gathering, including the makers of automo- 
biles, steel, textiles and chemicals. Consumer 
spokesmen are conspicuous by their fewness. Labor 
is best represented of the three groups. 

Recommendations of the Council include: 

1.—Lowering of retail prices as a means of doing 
away with the limitation of production. 

2.—Minimum wages in industry with substantial 
premiums for over-time work as a means of forc- 
ing the employment of more workers. 

3.—Banning of unfair competitive practices, in- 
cluding unregulated price cutting. 

4.—Establishment of a permanent economic coun- 
cil to advise Government on economic plans, the 
Council to represent industry, labor and the public. 

The conference subscribes formally to the view 
that private enterprise can not safely be permitted 
te administer business and industry entirely free 
from Government intervention. (‘Trend of Amer- 
ican Business”, page 14.) 





“Change of Front 
On Relief Roll Cuts 


Despite the squeeze ahead in Janu- 
ary for relief funds, no one in need is 
to go uncared for. So announces Re- 
lief Administrator Hopkins, partially 
reversing a previous statement of 
plans to cut relief rolls immediately 
by 425,000. 


Did President Roosevelt speak? 

Mr. Hopkins refuses to discuss that point but 
goes ahead with the process of transferring 250,000 
drought-stricken families to the care of the Re- 
settlement Administration. RA Administrator 
Alexander accepts the responsibility but warns that 
his money available for the task will be exhausted 
about Feb. 1. 

Likewise the orders stand to clear the relief rolls 
of all who have any other means of support 
through their families even though the means are 
less than adequate. 

The surmised intervention by the President 
comes after the National Conference of Mayors had 
sent him a telegram of protest against the drastic 
cutting of the relief rolls planned. In addition, the 
Workers Alliance, a union of WPA workers and un- 
employed, had planned monster demonstrations if 
the “purge” were carried out on the lines indi- 
cated. (“Deflating Relief”, page 5.) 





Re election of Roosevelt: 
The 531 Cast Their Votes 


President is about to be reelected for 
a second term as 531 Presidential 
electors gather to cast their ballots in 
Washington on December 14. 


All electors from each State vote for the Presi- 
dential candidates receiving the majority of the 
popular vote in that State—unless an elector vio- 
lats this understanding. Such a violation has not 
occurred since 1821. 

The result: Roosevelt—523 
votes. 

Final returns on the popular vote show that 45,- 
812,155 ballots were cast in the Presidential contest. 
Of this total, 27,751,612 favored Roosevelt, while 16,- 
681,913 were cast for the Republican candidate, Lan- 
don. Rhode Island’s vote is official, the returns 
being held up by litigation. 

Other parties polled a total of 1.378.630 votes. 
Highest among these parties stood the Unionists, 
whose candidate William Lemke received 891,858 
votes, followed by Norman Thomas (Socialist) with 


votes; Landon—8 
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187,342 and Earl Browder (Communist) 
181. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt’s electoral vote is 98.4 per 
cent of the total while his popular majority is only 
60.7 per cent of all popular votes, the occasion is 
seized by promoters of electoral reform to seek a 
change in the system. 

Representative Clarence F. Lea (Dem., Cal.), with 
the support of Senator George W. Norris (Ind., 
Neb.), declares he will seek a Constitutional amend- 
ment to have electoral votes of each State split in 
the proportion of the popular vate in that 
State. (“Popular and Electoral Results”, page 1.) 





Voice of Big Industry 
In Note of Compromise 


The voice of big industry speaks, 
pledging “cooperation” with Govern- 
ment in the promotion of economic 
and social progress. 


The voice is that of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Abandoning an outright opposition 
to the Administration, as shown in former years, 
the Association declares in favor of: 

1.—Economic security for each citizen, but with- 
out limitation of his individual opportunities and 
responsibilities for creating security for himself. 

2.—The right of employment irrespective of mem- 
bership or non-membership in any organization and 
the right of labor to bargain without coercion. 
Either individual or collective bargaining is favored, 
and without coercion from any source—employer 
or union. 

3.—Necessary taxation, but not such as penalizes 
the building of corporate reserves. 

4—Curbing of security manipulation, but with- 
out curbing long-term investment even though this 
involves speculation. 

5.—Tariff protection for American goods based 
on domestic costs of production; reciprocal trade 
agreements, but only if ratified by the Senate and 
if they withhold from all other countries the con- 
cessions granted to each country signing an agree- 
ment. 

In addition child labor is condemned and Govern- 
ment competition with, private industry is de- 
nouncéd as unsound. (“Declaration of Principles”, 
page 15.) 





Argentine Parleys 


And American Plans 


Seeking by foresight to forestall 
possible war in the Americas, Secre- 
tary of State Hull and representa- 
tives of 20 other New World repub- 
lics, meeting at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, labor to reach a common for- 
mula of action. 

The United States delegation presents a pro- 
gram in which these are the principal points: 
First, no shipment of arms or war supplies and 


no loans to belligerents. 
Second, a permanent mediation committee to of- 









with 80,- + fer its services in any dispute that threatens world 


peace. 

It is central to this plan that no judgment is to 
be made regarding the aggressor nation in any war 
calling for the common action envisaged. 

To this feature Argentina raises objection, pre- 
ferring that each country should guarantee the 
territory of each nation against aggression by any 
other—a principle which is written into the con- 
stitution of the League of Nations but which, in 
practice, has not led to actual military intervention 
to save the victim of aggression. 

Preparing for anticipated neutrality agreements 
among the nations at the conference, Representa- 
tive Sam D. McReynolds (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
announces that a more drastic neutrality law is be- 
ing prepared. 

The new bill will provide for wide Presidential 
control over all exports to belligerents, the pur- 
pose being to prevent any group of Americans ac- 
quiring a financial interest in seeing one bellig- 
erent victorious over another, (‘Tide of World Af- 
fairs”, page 10.) 





New Farm Program: 


Model of 1937 


What farmers may expect of Federal 
aid in 1937 and what they must do in 
order to receive it is explained by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in 

a statement setting forth the regula- 
tions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

An average of $9 an acre is to be paid to co- 


operating farmers for each acre of land diverted 
from soil-depleting crops, such as grain or cotton, 











—Harris & Ewing 


HE HAS YOUR RECORD 


Elwood J. Way, Chief of the Records Division, 
Bureau of Old-age Benefits of the Social Security 
Board, shown with one of the 26,000,000 records he 
will be responsible for when the social security law’s 
ledger accounts become effective after January 1. 
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and planted to soil-conserving crops, such as clover, 
hay or beans. Smaller amounts are to go for ob- 
servance of anti-erosion practices, such as con- 
tour plowing and other operations that tend to 
keep moisture on the land. 

Total amount to be disbursed in these ways: 500 
million dollars. 

In addition, Mr. Wallace tells the Farm Bureau 
Federation, meeting at Pasadena, Calif., that a 
beginning will be made, if Congress approves, on a 
program of voluntary crop insurance, grain being 
accepted as premiums, then stored and later paid 
as insurance benefits. The money equivalent of 
the actual produce may, at the farmers’ option, be 
substituted for the actual delivery of produce. 

Then addressing the Federation on the relation 
of farmers to warfare and peace, Mr. Wallace points 
out that it is to their long-range interest to per- 
mit a certain amount of agricultural imports from 
other American countries. These countries, he ex- 
plains, export largely to the nations that would 
be involved in a major war, and, if they are to ban 
exports to belligerents, they must have some outlet 
for their produce to avoid economic disaster. Mod- 
eration is counselled in the exclusion of their agri- 
cultural output. (‘Farm Program for 1937,” page 
13.) 





Utility “Write-ups” 
And a New Check on Them 


With Supreme Court approval, the 
Government assumes power to pre- 
vent “write-ups” as a means of in- 
creasing rates charged by utility 
companies. 


The decision takes the form of approving a 
method of accounting prescribed for telephone 
companies by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

The Commission had ruled that, when one com- 
pany acquires a utility property from another 
company, the price it pays must be divided between 
two accounts. In one account must be entered the 
actual cost of the property when it first was placed 
in utility use. In the other goes the added amount 
paid by the purchasing company in acquiring it. 
This second amount may, at the Commission’s dis- 
cretion, be ordered to be written down in value in- 
stead of being used as a base for the setting of 
rates. 

Justice Cardozo, in delivering the opinion, points 
out that buyer and seller in such circumstances 
may not be dealing at arm’s length and the price 
agreed on between them may be a poor criterion 
of value. 

Two days after this decision the Communications 
Commission, conducting an investigation into the 
affairs of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, brings out an instance which it hints is 
on all fours with this description. 

The instance: The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
are sold to the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company by a subsidiary, the Western Electric 
Company, at a large profit to the subsidiary, this 
profit returning to the buyer through ownership 
of the subsidiary. 

Telephone officials defend the transaction as 
nesessary to satisfy minority stockholders in the 
subsidiary. 
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A STORY is going the rounds 


+ ord planting in prospect may lead + 


Federal Reserve Board officials + It is reported in governmental fi- 


| 








of official circles to the effect 
that important resignations have 
been offered to the New Deal as 
a result of shifts in relief policies 
ordered by the President. As a 
consequence the drive for re- 
trenchment of WPA rolls has been 
curtailed. 

* * x 
A plan for bringing all] govern- 
tal agencies dealing with shipping 
under the new Maritime Commis- 
sion is getting consideration. 
Agencies which are excluded 
from the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion at present are the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation 
and some divisions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
which have to do with regulation 
of various phases of water trans- 
portation. 
se * 

Agricultural Department officials 
privately express some concern 
over the outlook for agricultural 
prices during the latter part of 
next year. They feel that the rec- 





to a sharp drop in prices, especial- 
ly if 1937 is a good crop year. 
e + 

The story going the rounds in 
certain Administration circles is 
that the appointment of Joseph 
E. Davies to the ambassadorial 
post at Moscow is only the first 
step to still higher official ranks. 
It is reported that Mr. Davies is 
being considered for a cabinet 
position in Washington. 


The new budget will show few 
important reductions in expendi- 
tures compared with that of a year 
ago but will be more nearly in 
balance owing to estimates of 
larger tax receipts and larger re- 
payments on old loans. 


* * * 


HOLC is continuing its policy of 
avoiding publicity on the increase 
in the rate of its foreclosures on 
mortgages. But officials admit un- 
easiness over the collection prob- 
lem. 


are engaged in back-stage man- 
euvering to give the Board a voice 
in determining the nation’s tax 
policies as well as its credit pol- 
icies. They argue that the two 
powers are interwoven. 


* * x 


The Treasury Department is 
planning to adopt policies which 
will result in sterilizing the new 
gold flowing into this country to 
prevent it from adding directly to 
the excess of bank reserves. 


* * * 


Studies are being made of pro- 
posals whereby the Government 
could compensate the sections of 
the population which would suf- 
fer from a strict neutrality policy 
which would cut off foreign mar- 
kets. The idea is to tax other 
parts of the population to bolster 
the income of the classes most af- 
fected, as, for example, the cotton 
farmers who would find their for- 
eign markets closed by an export 
embargo. 








nancial circles that the concern of 
London financial authorities over 
the flood of foreign investments 
in this country has been a factor 
in influencing recent public ex- 
pressions of American officials. 


*x* * * 


Reopening of the feud between 
officials of the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Federal 
Trade Commission over the ad- 
ministration of the proposed new 
food and drug measure is being 
predicted in New Deal circles. 
Behind-the-scenes bickering be- 
tween representatives of the two 
agencies partly was responsible 
for the defeat of the food and 
drug bill at the last session. 


~~ * * 
Cabinet officers privately are 
expressing concern over the 


number of young aides who are 
being tempted by attractive job 
offers in private industry and 





who are planning to leave Govern- 
ment service. 

















—Underwood & Underwood 
INSIDE LOOKING OUT 
Concerned over reports of serious overcrowding in 
the Capital’s jail, Attorney General Cummings (left) 
and Federal Director of Prisons, Sanford Bates 
(right) make an inspection. Photo shows the of- 
ficials “behind the bars”—their “jailer,” an alert 
cameraman releasing them after the photo was taken. 





Doom of Bargains 
In ‘Branded’ Goods 


Let the buyer no longer expect to 
get bargains on goods advertised un- 
der brand names, at least in those 
States having resale price laws. 


Such is the prospect for consumers as a result 
of a Supreme Court decision upholding Illinois and 
California laws which prohibit resale of “branded” 
goods at any price other than that set by the 
manufacturer in contracts with one or more re- 
tailers. 

“Branded” goods are those which are labelled 
and advertised under a special trade name, The 
Court holds that this advertised name is a property 
right which does not pass to retailers with the 
goods. Resting in the hands of the manufacturer, 
the right serves to prevent any retailer from cut- 
ting prices below that set by the manufacturer, 

Number of States having such laws is sixteen, 

One point which Is not decided in the cases is 
whether a manufacturer outside of the State may 
set resale prices for branded goods sold within the 
State when the State has a resale price law, 

Although this situation might involve the Fed- 
eral anti-trust laws, a way around is seen if the 
manufacturer maintains a separately organized 
sales agency within the State. 

Two possible results as predicted by Federal of- 
ficials: 

1—An increase in the number of advertised 
and branded products seeking protection under the 
laws. 

2.—An increase in the number of private brands 
put up by chain and department stores which will 
be sold at prices below those set for the same ar- 
ticles when sold under advertised brand names. 
(“Trend of American Business”, page 14.) 





On the Home Front 


In Event of War 


A highly socialized America in the 
event of war. Such is the prospect if 
a plan urged by the Army and Navy 
is adopted by Congress. 


Chief features of the plan, the execution of which 
would be placed in the hands of the President: 

1—Drafting of industrial management in the in- 
terests of the nation. 

2—Price fixing of war materials and war com- 
modities. 

3.—Regulation of commodity exchanges and the 
closing of security exchanges as long as is considered 
desirable. 

Two debated features are omitted from the plan, 
namely, the drafting of labor and a provision that 
drafted executives should have no financial interest 
in the industries whose affairs they manage. The 
latter feature is dropped on the ground that it 
would seriously restrict the Government in choos- 
ing the ablest executives. 

This plan is a revised form of one that had been 
passed by the House in the last Congress and re- 
ported favorably by a Senate committee. Most con- 
troversial points in composite plans remain the 
drafting of labor, as asked by the American Legion 
and opposed by organized labor, and the matter of 
war profits. 

The McSwain bill passed by the House would have 
taxed profits traceable to war up to 100 per cent. 
A Senate substitute would have placed a ceiling on 
private income at $10,000 a year. 





Other Important Events 
of the Week 


An apprentice training program under Federal 
supervision and with Federal aid goes into high gear, 
So announces Secretary of Labor Perkins, citing the 
rapidly developing shortage of skilled labor in sev=- 
eral fields. Precautions are declared to be adequate 
to guard against endangering wage scales and 
against exploitation of apprentices by employers. 

Total number of jobs rises by 2,302,000 in a year. 
This is the estimate of the American Federation of 
Labor, comparing October this year with the same 
month of a year ago. Without mentioning specific 
numbers, the Federation estimates that November 
has shown a further increase in employment de- 
spite the normal expectation of a drop. 

Long-range plans to combat drought will re- 
quire the expenditure of public money, Morris L. 
Cooke, concluding public hearings before the Great 
Plains Drought Committee, so declares in pointing 
out that the practices which should be followed are 
clear but that States and counties lack the neces- 
sary funds to carry them out, 
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HARRY L. HOPKINS, as 

WPA Administrator, set 

out early in December to de- 

flate work relief rolls that had 

shown a tendency to bulge in 

the midst of zecovery. 
Each State administrator was 
provided with a reduced allotment 


of money and was instructed to cut 
his program to fit the new budget. 


Almost immediately the trimming 
started. 
Aubrey Williams, associate WPA 


Administrator, informed newspa- 
per men that 425,000 workers would 
be off relief rolls by January 1, with 
250,000 of them farmers transferred 
to Resettlement Administration, 
150,000 regular relief workers, 20,- 
000 more nonrelief workers 
000 administrative employes 


WAVE OF OBJECTIONS 
Hardly had orders been issued 
when from the field came reports of 


strong reaction. Farmers on WPA 
rebelled at loss of their jobs. City 
WPA workers, facing dismissal, 


staged demonstrations. Strikes 
started on WPA jobs. Soon the wires 
to Washington were burning with 
objections voiced by local officials 
who saw improvement projects 
about to be abandoned. 

By December 8 Mr. Hopkins was 
prepared to admit to newspaper 
men that his first “purge” of relief 


rolls had béen a bit too much to 
handle. 
He pledged that: “No person 


needing relief will be dropped from 
WPA.” Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York City, after an hour’s confer- 
ence with the administrator, in 
whieh he voiced vigorous objection 
to the reductions, said: 

“Mr. Hopkins made it clear that 
no one in need at this time will be 
dropped. It has happened in many 
cities that workers who had no rec- 
ord of destitution or need of relief 
were dropped. This point has been 
clarified and anyone who is in need 
will be immediately re-employed. 

“The conference of mayors under- 
stands perfectly that additional 
funds for the balance of the fiscal 
year will have to be provided by 
Congress immediately upon conven- 
ing. We are prepared, as we have 
stated before, to present a survey 
of conditions of our respective cities 
to committees of Congress.” 

Some mystery surrounded the 
shift in WPA plans, with newspaper 
men surmising that word came from 
President Roosevelt himself in re- 


and 5,- 


+ 





Wide World 


THEIR “QUESTION OF THE WEEK”—RELIEF 
\JAYOR Fiorello La Guardia (left), of New York City, in 
~~ his capacity as head of the United States Conference of Mayors 
receives assurances from WPA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins 
that orders to cut relief rolls (which have resulted in mass demon- 
strations by protesting relief clients) will not affect those unem- 
ployed who still require Federal aid for support of themselves and 

their families, 


sponse to complaints from mayors. 

Administrator Hopkins advised 
newspaper men that the program 
of retrenchment, as now outlined, 
would include the following moves 

1—Transfer of 250,000 Midwestern 
drought victims from WPA to Re- 


settlement Administration rolls. 
This means that they will draw 
monthly grants in the form of a 
dole amounting to about $20 a 


month instead of doing WPA work 
for which they had been receiving 
approximately $40 a month. The 
difference will represent a cash sav- 
ing to the Government. 


EFFECTS OF DROUGHT 

2.—"Careful review” of 
and administrative WPA jobs over 
the country, eliminating as many 
employes as possible. A reduction 
of about 25,000 is set as the goal. 

3.—Dropping of relief workers 
“who, since they have been on WPA, 
have developed other sources of in- 
come.” As a result of the arrange- 
ment of WPA work hours large 
numbers of individuals are reported 
to have contrived to hold part-time 
private jobs and relief jobs at the 
same time. 

The drought is blamed by WPA 
officials for what they find to be an 
uncomfortable situation. 


nonrelief 





Makes Dusy Days Soother! 


































THE TREND TO 


ICTAPHONE is far more than 
just a modern means of handling 
correspondence. 

Do you know the assistance it gives 
in (item) helping you speed up your 
conferences? (item) pinning down tele- 
phone conversations? (stem) convey ing 
instructions beyond all alibi? (stem) 
putting your ideas into action instead 
of into a file? (tem) doubling your 
ability to get things done? (stem) ena- 
bling your secretary to take more real 
work off your hands by the indepen- 
dence it gives her, as well as you? Dic- 
taphone makes busy days as smooth as 
lean ones! 

These are some of the Dictaphone 
values which account for the daily 
trend to Dictaphone in more and more 
businesses, large and small. QThey 
are the subject of an interesting book- 
let which is yours for the coupon be- 
low. GAnd they’re the whole gist of 
an eye-opening demonstration which 
we stand ready to let the Dictaphone 
give,in your office, on your work,when- 
ever you say. Send the coupon today! 





DI CWAP EON 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 






E Dictaphone duplicates 
& the human voice almost 
perfectly 











Among the Prominent Users of 
Dictaphone Are: 


Michigan Sugar Company, Saginaw, Mich. 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., Atlanta, Ga. 


Lawrence Warehouse Company 
San Francisco, Cal, 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, U. S. 12 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


In Canada— 137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 

0 I want to see your represcntative 

0) Please send me my copy of “What's An 
Office Anyway?” 


DENG ace ceccenenseceescans — 7 
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The record of WPA employment 
in the period since July 15 is: 


PS TD corricccesn sss SS 
BOR. ID sescvececess 2,426,288 
Bank. FD .«cccccnvess 2,474,804 
Ocb. 18 cvcccccsecee 2515,728 
et: Fi etaeassesaess 2,582,552 
se reer rer 2,478,686 


Administrator Hopkins points out 
that drought workers accounted for 
the increase in WPA rolls that oc- 
curred after July 15. If they are 


+ Welfare Official’'s 


By F. C. WALCOTT 
Connecticut State Commissioner of 
Welfare 

Page 2) 

course, throw a heavier financie] 
burden on the towns and the State, 
but if a Federal grants-in-aid pro- 
gram were substituted for WPA, I 
believe that the cost of carrying the 
relief burden would be lightened to 
a large extent. 

(3) If, by the present system of 
handling the relief problem, you 
mean the WPA program, my answer 
is that the present system should 
not be continued. Federal or State- 
operated work programs are the an- 
swer in an unemployment emer- 
gency such as we experienced in 
1933, 1934 and 1935, but I believe 
that the emergency has passed and 
that we should start, as soon as 


(From 








removed then the rolls would ap- 
proximate 2,226,000. Much of the 
drop between November 7 and No- 
vember 28, amounting to 104,510, 
was accounted for by shifts of 
drought region workers from WPA 


to RA 

Congress provided them with $1, 
425,000.000 to carry on their pro- 
gram after the allotment from the 
original $4,880,000,.000 work-relief 
appropriation had been used up. 
The expectation was that the new 
fund would carry well along into 
the new year. 

But drought relief is costing $300,- 
000,000, and WPA as a result finds 
that its money threatens to run out 
around January 20. This means that 
Congress will need to provide funds 
for work relief soon after it assem- 
bles January 5. Mayors are asking 
that the appropriation be $750.000,- 
000 to carry until July 1, but the 
President is known to feel that 
$500,000,000 should be enough for 
the remainder of the fiscal year 
After that there is debate over 
whether to ask for $1,000,000,000 or 
$1.500,000,000 to carry on in the new 
fiscal year that begins July 1 


PICTURE IS COMPLICATED 

The actual relief situation in this 
country today is difficult to picture 
from available official information. 
The reason is that this information 
is given piecemeal with little at- 
tempt to aid anyone desiring to 
compare the present situation with 
the past. 

Figures listed above for WPA do 
not include hundreds of thousands 
of other workers and dole recipients 
occupied in other phases of the gen- 
eral work-relicf program including 


Views on Relief + 


possible, to handle the problem on 


a permanent basis 

I believe that a plan providing 
Federal grants-in-aid to the States 
with maximum Federal standards 


is a logical, effective and economi- 
cal method of financing our re- 
lief problem in the future. 

(4) For those who are industrially 
Superannuated and who are now 
on relief, either direct or work, I 
see no solution but public assistance, 
Many of these people eventually will 
become recipients of old age assist- 
ance, and the balance will either 
continue to receive local relief or 
come under the care of relatives 
who have sufficient estate to pro- 
vide for their care. 

(5) While the relief problem may 
be expected to diminish, it will un- 
doubtedly continue to be of national 
importance for at least a genera- 


United States News 


RELIEF: WPA’S DILEMMA — + 
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Resettlement, public road | include a figure for the so-called | last official figures, for July, 1936, 
ing and work for other Gov- “unemployables” who now are being set the number of these relief 
agencies. Neither does cared for by individual States. The recipients at 1,400,000 
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inaits navar 


OU will find, in countless American 

homes on Christmas morning, elo- 
quent evidence of the place railroads and 
railroading hold in the hearts of folks locomotives — yet these are only the 
throughout our land. obvious symbols of a vastly greater pro- 
In the memory of oldsters still living, the 8tam of betterment which moves for- 
railroads completed the bold and roman- Watd every day and every year. 
tic enterprise of binding the nation to- 
gether with bands of steel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 





less name the more dramatic evidences 
of enterprise — air-conditioning, stream- 
lined trains, electric and Diesel-electric 













To take a single example: $172,000,000 
have been invested during the past six 
years in laying heavier rails, an indis- 
pensable prelude to the faster schedules 
maintained today for both passengers 
and freight with a safety record which is 
the marvel of the world. . 







And by their enterprise today, the rail- 
roads continue to challenge the interest 
and stir the imagination of youngsters 
born and raised in an age of wonders. 








Just as electricity has replaced the key 
and clockworks in many toy trains which 
gladden homes where they have a place 
under the Christmas tree — constant inno- 
vations contribute to the advancement 
of the nation’s transportation and travel 
by rail. 


You can doubt- 
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If you want to know more about how 
the pioneering spirit of the American 
railroads has increased the comfort, the 
satisfaction, and the economy of travel, 
we offer a friendly suggestion: 










Next time you take a trip, for business 
or pleasure, go by train. 
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FROM 
R-J-REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


MAKERS OF CAMEL CIGARETTES AND 


PRINCE ALBERT 


One full pound of mild, mellow Prince 
Albert, packed in the cheerful red tin 
and placed in an attractive gift package. 
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It’s easy to please all the pipe-smokers 
on your list. Just give them mellow, 
fragrant Prince Albert—the National Joy 
Smoke—the Prince of Pipe Tobaccos. 
“P. A.” is the largest-selling smoking to- 
bacco in the world—as mild and tasty a 
tobacco as ever delighted a man. Prince 
Albert will wish your friends and rela- 
tives the merriest Christmas ever. 








A full pound of 
Prince Albert in a 
real glass humidor 
that keeps the to- 
bacco in perfect con- 


dition. Gift wrap. 






































There’s no more acceptable gift in Santa’s 
whole bag than a carton of Camel cig- 
arettes. Here’s the happy solution to your 
gift problems. Camels are sure to be ap- 
preciated. And enjoyed! With mild fine- 
tasting Camels, you keep in tune with 
the cheery spirit of Christmas. Enjoy 
Camels at mealtime for their aid to di- 
gestion. Camels set you right! They’re 
made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS —Turkish and Domestic — 
than any other popular brand. 








































At your dealer's you'll find this Christmas package 
the Camel carton—10 packs of “20's” —200 cigarettes, 
















Another Christmas special—4 boxes of Camels in “flat 
ifties” — wrapped in gay holiday dress. {right, above} 
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The Return Cruise 
From Argentina 


AS the “Indianapolis” returned her 
' distinguished passenger after 32 
days’ absence from United States soil 
the President found the world had 
jogged on a peg although the waters 
of the Potomac remained unruffled. 
He had witnessed his momentous 
journey swept from the first pages of 
the newspapers around the world by 
the even more momentous love story 


of a king. 


While it is unlikely that a change of monarchs 
will affect in any way the British foreign policy or 
relations with the United States, no wearer of the 
British crown has ever so completely symbolized 
democracy to the British peoples. 

One effect of the constitutional crisis in Parlia- 
ment did find its repercussions here—such news 
as might have kept alive the discussion started by 
the President’s speech at Buenos Aires was as com- 
pletely smothered as if the Western Hemisphere 
had sunk, like lost Atlantis, beneath the seas. In 
the foreign press even the echoes were stilled by 
“the greatest human-interest story in history” and 
it will be difficult to wake them again, no matter 
how effective are the parleyings of Secretary Hull 
and his colleagues. 


PLANS FOR THE INAUGURATION 

At the White House preparations for the Presi- 
dential return were almost forgotten. Secretary 
Early and his assistant, William Hassett, were 
moved across the lobby of the Executive Offices 
into a newly constructed suite, fashioned from the 
quarters originally occupied by Secretary Howe. 
Secretary McIntyre received a few visitors and dele- 
gations who marched through an empty corridor. 

Outside there were reminders, however, of com- 
ing events, for piles of lumber appeared along the 
street in Lafayette Park opposite the White House 
ready to be erected into bleachers for the inaugura- 
tion parade. Even the abdication failed to still the 
speculation cn just what sort of festivity it would 
be. Merchants anxious for a huge celebration kept 
up their clamor but no encouragement came from 
White House spokesmen who still insisted that 
“simplicity” was the keyword. 

Make it Jeffersonian in size, Jacksonian in qual- 
ity, went the wishful thinking of those who feel 
that the less pomp the better. 


BOUQUETS FROM BIG BUSINESS 

Out on the high seas and long before the Presi- 
dent sighted land he caught the further pledges 
of big business, urging the support and cooperation 
of industry. 

At the National Association of Manufacturers’ an- 
nual meeting, industry was urged “to bend every 
effort of science and management to create still 
more jobs and more of the comforts of life for the 
American people.” 

The keynote of the speakers was cooperation in- 
stead of attack on the government in its program 
for social and economic progress. 

And while these orchids were being tossed on the 


+ the four-year term expires. 


The President's Week 








CHARTING FUTURE POLICIES—A PRESIDENTIAL 
CHRISTMAS CARD—INAUGURATION PLANS 





White House doorstep by business leaders of the na- 
tion, John J. Pelley, president of the Association of 


American Railroads; Mathew Sloan, utilities and 
railroad magnate, and Robert ‘V. Fleming, past 
president of the American Bankers Association, 


golfed and fished with the Presidential Secretary, 


Stephen T. Early, on a short vacation in Florida. 


THE WHITE HOUSE STAFF 


Occupation of the long-vacant quarters of the 
late Secretary Louis Howe woke further speculation 
as to who might occupy the long room with its 
cheerful fireplace where Secretary Early met the 
press each day. 

Louis Howe's place has never been filled. The 
heavy specialized burdens of Secretary McIntyre, 
who must interview the endless line of visitors wish- 
ing to edge up as close to the Presidential door as 
possible; and the mounting duties entailed by pub- 
lic relations, the press, the photographers, the or- 
ganizations, the individual letter-writers, the latter 
shared by Mr. Hassett, leave Mr. Early little time 
for the personal assistance the President needs to 
handle his daily routine 

That the third member of the White House secre- 
tariat will be replaced soon is understood. Many 
have urged that James Roosevelt be brought in to 
assist his father. He has served as Aide and con- 
stant companion during the trip to South America. 

Another member of the circle, even more difficult 
Gus Gennerich, the President’s body- 

No one so far has 
genial and faithful 


to replace, is 
guard who died in Buenos Aires 
suggested a successor to that 
servitor. 


ALL READY FOR CHRISTMAS 


One personal act, planned by the President before 
he left, was executed the past week. Christmas 
greetings started from Washington on their way to 
friends and officials all over the world. As usual, 
the design of the card has been kept secret. Photo- 
graphs of the White House or of the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt have adorned the cards for the last 
three years; a view of south portico the first year 
and following it, a picture of the Presidential couple 
before a fireplace in the Oval Room, and, last 
Christmas, on the porch of their summer home. 

Under tropic skies, crossing the equator, landing 
at Port of Spain on Trinidad Island, in the Carib- 
bean, thoughts of Washington at Christmas, the 
White House windows glowing a soft amber, the 
lights on the outdoor Christmas trees, must have 
seemed far away. 

As the good ship made the Port of Spain the 
President was able to score an historic “first.” 
As he pressed the hand of Sir Murcheson Fletcher, 























~—Wide World 


THE MORE AND LESS SERIOUS SIDE OF THE PRESIDENCY 
FASHIONS for the Chief Executive range from top hats and tails to dungarees. On oc- 
casions of state, such as President Roosevelt's trip to South America, the formula called for 
strictly formal wear as he left the U. S. S. Indianapolis for the Inter-American Peace Confer- 


ence (left photo). 


However, when crossing the equator for the first time while enroute to the conference, the 
President, in strictly informal attire, pleaded his case before King Neptune’s Royal Judge (right 


photo). 


Beside him stands his capable defense attorney (Wally Gagon, Boatswain’s Mate) 


ever alert to defend his illustrious client against anything except the charges of the Royal Court. 





governor of Trinidad, he caused that gentleman to 
be the first of his new Britannic Majesty's public 
servants to welcome the head of the great nation. 
Met by an honor guard in spotless white tunics and 
helmets, the President called upon the governor 
in one of the cleanest cities in the world. 

Not always was Port of Spain so sanitary, as the 
President President was reminded when he looked 
upon the memorial arch reared in honor of that 
doughty Yankee sailorman, Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry, who died there of the fever. 

Leaving at 4 in the afternoon, the “Indianapolis” 
and the accompanying “Chester,” with its news- 
paper men, steamed toward the Lesser Antilles in 
contemplation of a little Saturday fishing. 


+ 


There were lazy days on the deck, movies, night 
maneuvers and busy hours while the deft fingers of 
the sea-going Secretary, Yeoman Clauench, took 





down notes which would be rewritten a dozen 
times before they became the message to Congress. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


There were, too, the brand new detective stories 
in the cabin bookcase and a chance to weigh the 
decisions that must be made in the choice of new 
personnel in Cabinet and diplomatic service. 

All secretaries of Government departments, all 
ambassadors and ministers, since they are the per- 
sonal selection of a President, most graciously and 





gratefully drop their resignations on his desk when 


Then, until the word 
is spoken, they must pat their feet. 

It would take a bold prophet to call the turns, 
but it is accepted that virtuous service on the hust« 
ings or replenishing the party funds must have their 
just rewards. 

The only new ambassadorial appointment dis- 
placed nobody, for the great and some say gloomy 
residence in Moscow has had no master since Am- 
bassador Bullitt, now in Paris, came home for a 
“visit.” Joe Davies, new envoy to the U. S. S. R, 
who did his share in the last campaign, leaves for 
his new post at the end of the month. He also will 
attend the coronation of George VI, but not in the 
capacity of special envoy, for that honor is another 
plum to be dropped into some fortunate out- 
stretched palm. 


THOUGHTS ON FAT PAY ENVELOPES 


Not merely the rich rewards but awards for the 
poor are likewise on the President's schedule for 
early attention. Early conferences with representa- 
tives of such organizations as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association are predicted to work out a 
non-coercive plan of industrial progress, if possible, 

Thus, it is hoped, radical legislation may be 
avoided. Specifically, as he has already declared, 
the President believes that “industry can contribute 
in great measure to the increase of employment 
if industry as a whole will undertake reasonable 
reductions of hours of work per week, while at the 
same time, they keep the average individual's pay 
envelope at least as large as it is today.” 

When the President next welcomes the press into 
the Oval Office he will have acquired more than a 
coat of tan. The other acquisition resulting from 
the South American trip will not be so easily dis- 
cernable as the healthy hue of his skin. It 
will be concealed deep in his brain and no 
amount of dexterous excavating will be likely to 
unearth it—it is his course for 1937; the path he 
will choose, the tune that the New Deal crillon 
will sound as it rings out the old and in the new— 
the second Administration. 


CHARTING THE FUTURE 


In these last weeks when 1600 Pennsylvania 
was so quiet that the rats, whose lineage goes back 
to the Adams Administration, have romped gaily 
in the deserted rooms of the lower floors and made 
some of the retinue sigh for more abundant White 
House cats—in these dull days much speculation 
has been going on as to whether the Ship of State 
would shift to port or starboard—“left” and “right” 
may be all right for the Navy, but they are sopho- 
moric, the President says, when discussing the 
course of Statehood. 

Whichever way the good ship will veer, or 
whether she is to be kept dead ahead, one thing is 
pretty certain. The course is fairly well laid out. 
For this voyage just ended, with the sea as his 
companion and wide horizons before him, gave the 
President the chance he wanted: the one he always 
seeks when plans are to be laid, decisions to be 
considered. 

And so when the baggage is unloaded at the 
White House door, it is highly likely that it will 
contain, along with a diploma from Father Nep- 
tune, the souvenirs which even Presidential tour- 
ists collect and the wrinkled evening clothes, the 
words and music of the second act of the New 
Deal drama. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 








What Lies Ahead For PWA? 
A Survey of Its Future 


By HAROLD ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior and PWA Administrator 
] AM thoroughly convinced that the soundest pos- 
sible public policy at a time of economic depres- 
sion is the prompt undertaking of a far-flung pro- 
gram of substantial public works... . 

I am firmly convinced that if we had had a pro- 
gram of public works ready to embark upon when 
this Administration came into power in March of 
1933, and if Congress had promptly appropriated, 
not three billions of dollars but a much larger sum 
with which to undertake that program, we would 
have experienced recovery much earlier and in 
greater volume than we have had it. 

I believe that the Public Works Administration 
should be made a permanent agency of government. 
As you may perhaps know, the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works will expire by lim- 
itation of law on June 30 next: On that date many 
projects will be uncompleted. Necessarily a law 
should be passed at least giving PWA time within 
which to complete the task that it has already un- 
dertaken. 

But for my part, I am hoping for more than this. 
Even if the necessity for a continuation of building 
on the present scale no longer exists, we must think 
of the future. There is no assurance, based upon 
the past, that we will not find ourselves in another 
depression in the years to come. We hope that this 
will not be the case, but probably there exists in the 
hearts of all of us a lurking fear that, after all, this 
hope is just a hope. 

If there should be another depression we must 
not be unprepared as we were when the last one 
struck us. As an irreducible minimum we should 
maintain a public works general staff. We should 
have a reservoir of well-considered, carefully-plan- 
ned projects, work on which could be undertaken as 
Soon as the necessity arose and money was made 
available for them. 

Now, as to the immediate future of public works, 
and here also I am expressing only my personal 
views: I believe that it will be necessary to round 
out and complete our program by making alloca- 
tions for limited additional projects. We are work- 
ing with that end in view. However, I believe that 
PWA should immediately set about to retrench all 
along the line. I am not in favor of approving proj- 
ects for States or communities to which a large 
measure of prosperity has already returned. 

Moreover, I do not believe that our grants ought 
uniformly to be 45 per cent or any other fixed per- 
centage of the cost of a project. We ought to in- 
quire painstakingly into the financial ability of the 
local community and if we find that local resources 
are such that the project applied for can be built 
with a grant of less than 45 per cent ... then we 
ought to give only such a grant as is needed... . 

There is another public function which PWA 
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might properly perform. Take the case of a munic- 
ipality where the banks are insisting upon an un- 
reasonably high interest rate as a condition prece- 
dent to floating a bond issue for a school or a sew- 
age system or some other needed improvement. In 
such an instance PWA might very well offer to take 
the bonds of that municipality at a reasonable rate 
and thus prevent it from being bludgeoned into pay- 
ing an exorbitant rate of interest. 

It will be realized at once that such policies as I 
have suggested would mean that wide discretionary 
powers should be lodged in the Administrator of 
Public Works. 

One important task will be to educate, not only 
the people, but those who are in public life, that 
help ought to be related to need. It would be a 
major misfortune if public works should ever de- 
generate into a pork barrel. 

Housing is the most vital social challenge before 
us today. ... PWA with its demonstrational pro- 
gram of some 50 projects has made a start. ... 
We may now consider the future of housing as a 
program to be improved, modified and perfected 
against the recovery background of 1937 and not 
the depression background of 1933. ... (From a 
National Radio Forum address N. B. C. broadcast 
sponsored by the Washington Siar, Dec. 7.) 


+ 





Security For Agriculture 
An 11-Point Farm Program 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


THs period of post-election calm affords an op- 

portunity for us to readjust our sights, and try 
as well as we can to chart the path ahead. Agricul- 
ture, labor and business, and the other great groups 
of our population, have a joint stake in seeing that 
our economic machine works smoothly. The mem- 
bers of each group want, and have a right to ex- 
pect, that the American system will operate so as to 
give them a fair opportunity to make a living. Any- 
thing less than that is un-American. ... 

There is no question that farmers are alert to 
guard their own interests and to speak up in their 
own behalf. Agriculture is no longer the for- 
gotten industry in the United States. 

Farmers find themselves, in this closing month of 
1936, with a place of responsibility at the national 
council table. They are faced with the task of 
thinking out what policies will not only preserve the 
gains they have made, but will extend those gains 
in step with progress made by the entire nation. 

Now what about that old slogan, “Equality for ag- 
riculture”? It was a splendid slogan in the days 
when we heard it on every side. A few years ago, 
equality was the main thing agriculture needed. 
And, of course, farmers still want equality. If a 
situation similar to that of 1932 comes on or threat- 
ens to come on, we would all fight just as hard as 
ever in the past to keep agriculture from going down 
to those depths again. 

But does the word “equality” express all that ag- 
riculture wants to strive for in this new period? I 
have thought that perhaps a better phrase to sum 
up the present needs of farmers and the nation 
would be “agricultural security”. This includes the 
idea of equality, for surely without equality farmers 
can have little security that is worth the name. 

Now what are some of the essential elements of 
policy that will give the nation agricultural security 
in its broadest sense? Here are several which come 
to mind: 

First—Opportunity for farmers to organize effec- 
tively in their own interests, in so far as such in- 
terests coincide with the general welfare. 

Second—Farm prices that are fair and stable, to 
keep farm income on a basis of reasonable equal- 
ity with nonfarming income, 

Third—Supply of farm products in line with ade- 


quate domestic consumption and foreign demand. 
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Fourth—Foreign policies that do all that can be 
done in conformity with peaceful relations to ex- 
pand foreign markets for American farm products. 

Fifth—Conservation of natural resources, espe- 
cially our precious heritage of the soil. y 

Sixth—Retirement of submarginal land from cul- 
tivation and its use for purposes for which it is 
best suited. 

Seventh—Crop insurance. 

Eighth—Storage of reserve supplies of food and 
fiber. 

Ninth—Increased security of tenure for both ten- 
ants and owner operators, and better possibilities 
for tenants to become owners. ‘ 

Tenth—Increased opportunity for those farm 
people whose standard of living is now barely on a 
subsistence basis. 

Eleventh—Industrial 
abundance for wage and 
farmers. 

All these things I have mentioned have a direct 
bearing on agricultural security. Along with them 
should be included others, such as farm credit and 
national monetary policy. I cite them here not as 
a complete platform for agriculture, but to suggest 
that they are some of the things farmers are in- 
terested in, along with equality. (From an address 
before the American Farm Bureau Federation, at 
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Salary workers 
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Aid for Prospective Home 
Owners Supplied by FHA 


By STEWART McDONALD 
Federal Housing Administrator 


JOTHING equals the security, peace and happi- 
ness of owning your own home. It is, therefore, 
only natural that it should be the normal desire 
of every Amcrican woman, The question arising in 
every mind is, first, can I afford to buy a home of 
my own—and, second, how should I go about it?... 
First of all, you will want to know how much of 
your income you really should pay for a home, The 
Federal Housing Administration has given a great 
deal of time and study to this most vital subject, 
and after a careful analysis, it has been determined 
that a prudent family with a yearly income of 
$1,500 is perfectly safe in paying two and one-half 
times that sum for home owning purposes. ... 
Before starting off on this venture, you must know 
you can swing the financing and that the house 
itself will be worth the effort. Both of these ques- 
tions can be answered for you by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

The Federal Housing Administration does not lend 
you any money. Its role is solely that of an in- 
surance agency. You borrow the money from a 
bank, building and loan association or other mort- 
gage lending institution, which has received our 
prior approval for this purpose. Only one mort- 
gage is involved which may be for a period of as 
long as 20 years in certain cases and for 80 per 
cent of our appraised value of the property, pro- 
vided that much is necessary and we believe you 
can carry it without using your last penny. 

We will not insure a mortgage which we think 
will be a financial burden to you. This is not alone 
for your protection, but in order to protect the 
builder and the mortgage lender also. . 

But, the big thing is, that the house itself is in 
for examination and if we should find it to be 
badly built or of poor materials, we will turn the 
insurance down. That’s why slickers avoid us. Or 
if it is an old house and needs repairs, these will 
be listed with price estimates, showing exactly what 
work must be done before the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration considers it a good buy. ... 

And along this line, it will be very interesting to 
know that the Federal Housing Administration has 
the most complete technical service it has been 
possible to devise solely for the protection of the 
individual who is investing in a home,—all in the 
charge of disinterested experts who have been es- 
pecially trained for these purposes alone... . 

With your house measuring up to Federal Hous- 
ing Administration standards and your financing 
protected by its mortgage insurance, you are as- 
sured of embarking on a venture from which the 
worst of the speculation of the last great real es- 
tate boom has been squeezed out. (From a radio 
address from New York City, Dec. 4.) 
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HOW TO MAKE USE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT'S SERVICES 








Borrowing Movies 
From Uncle Sam 


S it possible to obtain motion pic- 

ture films from the Government 
jor use of schools, civic organiza- 
tions or other non-profit agencies? 

An extensive assortment of films 
on a wide variety of subjects is 
available from Federal agencies. No 
central agency distributes these 
films but the United States Office of 
Education has compiled a list of 
the available films which it will 
furnish upon request. Inquiries 


States Office of Education, Wash- 


able value will not be considered as 

| Satisfactory primary security. 

In addition to these provisions, 
the RFC receives applications from 
Federal Reserve banks or other 
banks for the purchase by RFC of 
participations in loans of the char- 
acter of those described. 

Preliminary application forms for 


loans may be obtained from the | 


loan agency of the RFC serving the 
district in which you are located. 
Applications for loans should be 
| filed with the agency serving your 
district. No application -will be re- 


office of the RFC. A list of the 
branch offices of the RFC may be 


should be addressed to the United | obtained from the Washington of- 


ington, D. C. 

Although most of the available 
pictures are silent films a number of 
sound films are being distributed. 

Applications for films should be 
sent to the Federal agencies which 
distribute them. The films will be 
loaned free, with the cost of trans- 
porting them to and from Washing- 
ton the only expense to be borne 
by the user. 

Largest collection of pictures is 
presented by the Department of 
Agriculture. They cover livestock 
subjects, crops and crop diseases, 
wild animals and birds, insect pests, 
country life, highways, farm engi- 
neering, farm management, Federal 
inspection services, forestry, insects, 
crop marketing, meteorology, 

A series of films describing life in 
the Navy, travel scenes, and naval 
operations is distributed by the Navy. 

The Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Department of Interior has 17 films 
for public use, ranging from “Apple 
Time on Yakima Project” to “Settle- 
ment on Federal Reclamation Proj- 
ects.” 

The National Park Service has a 
number of movies showing the won- 
ders of the parks. Two films, “Land 
of Flaming Canyons and Sublime 
Chasms,” which is in colors,and “A 


fices. 





How to Trace a Letter 


Lost in the Mails 


OW may a person trace a letter 
lost in the mails? 

The Post Office Department desires 
that every loss of a letter and its 
contents should be reported. Before 
making such a report, however, the 
sender of the letter should obtain 
definite information from the ad- 
dressee of the nonreceipt of the let- 
ter. 

If you are unable to exhibit a 
statement from the addressee, the 
postmaster to whom you make your 
complaint will require a detailed 
explanation of why you think the 
letter has been lost. These precau- 
tions are taken, it is explained, be- 
cause the Department frequently 
has been put to considerable ex- 
pense for investigations which re- 
sulted merely in establishing that 
the letters had been properly de- 
livered. 

After you have obtained proof 
that the letter was not received. the 
next step is to furnish your post- 
master with a description of the 
letter, showing when and where it 


ceived directly at the Washington | 


Social Security Act: 


Questions & Answers 


RE employes of American em- 

ployers covered by the Social 
Security Act when they are em- 
ployed in foreign countries? 

To the extent that an employe per- 
forms services outside of the United 
States for the person who employs 
him, he does not come under the 


| provisions of the Act. 


If a foreign firm sends employes 
to this country to transact business 


| here, do such employes come under 


the Act? 

The place where the contract for 
services is entered into and the citi- 
zenship or residence of the employe 
or of the employer are immaterial. 
Both the employer and the employe 
may be citizens of a foreign coun- 
try and yet, if the employe under 
such a contract actually performs 


| services within the United States, 
such services come within the scope 


of the Act. 


. 
What would an employer do if 
he has not received an application 
form for his account number? 


He should ask his postmaster for 


an application form. Failure to re- 
ceive a form does not excuse an em- 
ployer from penalties for noncom- 
pliance with the law. 


Must an employer pay an excise 
tax for a part-time worker under 
21 years of age, as, for example, a 
“newspaper delivery boy’’? 


All workers in the occupational 
groups coming under the Act must 
be included in the program irre- 
spective of age. 


Are employers required to tell 
their employes the amount deducted 
from wages for payment of the an- 
nuity tax? 

Employers must furnish employes 


with a written statement showing 
the amount deducted. 

If an employe works for several 
companies, are each of the employ- 
ers required to pay excise taxes on 
his employment? 


Yes. The employe files only one 
application for an account number 
but he should list all his employers 
on the application. 

Is any distinction made in the 
Act between classes or grades of 
employes? 

No. Superintendents, managers, 
and other superior employes are 
classed as such and a tax must be 
paid on all their wages up to $3,000 
annually. 

When an empioyer has an em- 


ploye who does work which comes 
under the Act and also work which 
is in the excluded classes, how is 
the excise tax determined? 

Ine cases of this sort, as for ex- 
ample when a man is employed as 
a farmhand and also as a clerk in 
a store, the work in the store would 
be under the Act and the tax would 


be prorated according to the amount 
of payment for it 

Are employes of firms engaged in 
transportation, processing, packing 
and packaging agricultural products 
excluded from the Act as agricul- 
turlal workers? 

Only when the processing, pack- 
ing, packaging, transportation, or 
marketing is carried on as an inci- 
dent to ordinary farming operations 
as distinguished from manufactur- 
ing or commercial operations 

Is a private secretary who per- 
forms his services in his employer’s 


home excluded from the Act under | 


the provisions which exempt do- 
mestic service? 


No, services performed as a pri- 
vate secretary even though per- 
formed in the employer’s home, are 


not within the exception. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Union Pacific Railroad 
904 Girerd Trust Co, Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
6 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
or 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
1002 Girard Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
148 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 














Less than 16 hours en route 


from Chicago 
A trip on the CITY OF DENVER is an 


event in any one’s life . . . not only is it 
the world’s fastest long-distance train, 
but also one of the finest. It features: 


@ Only Pullman-built sleeping cars in Chicago- 
Denver Streamline train service. 


@ Deep-cushioned reclining seats, free pillows 
and restful blue night lights in coaches. 


@ The Frontier Shack—a unique buffet remi- 
niscent of the days of ‘49, 


@ Bedroom, compartment, open and private 
section Pullman accommodations . . . windows 
in upper berths. 


@ Beautiful Observation Lounge—exquisite din- 
ing car with ultra modern refreshment lounge. 


@ Stewardess service by registered, graduate 
and licensed nurses. 


@ Complete air-conditioning. 


CHICAGO « NORTH WESTERN RY. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 




















Trip Through the Land of Flaming 
Canyons,” have proved exception- 
ally popular. 

Water power, engineering, mining 
and manufacturing and first aid are 
covered by Bureau of Mines pic- 
tures. The United States Public 
Health Service has films on social 
hygiene and health topics. 





Where to Get Loans 
For Business Needs 


YAN business men get loans from 
the Federal Government to as- 
sist them in financing business op- 
erations? ’ 
The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized to make 
loans, when so secured as to give a 
reasonable assurance of repayment, 
to solvent industrial businesses. The 
loans may be made directly or in co- 
operation with Federal 
Banks or other lending institutions, 
or by the purchase of participations 
in loans when credit at prevailing 
bank rates for loans of the character 
applied for is not otherwise avail- 
able at banks. 

Applications for industrial loans 
may be made to the RFC district of- 
ficers by industrial and commercial 
businesses whether these are corpo- 
rations, partnerships or individuals. 

Requirements for such loans in- 
clude also that the loan must ma- 
ture not later than Jan. 31, 1945, and 
that it can be made only when it is 
deemed that the loan offers reason- 
able assurance of maintaining or in- 
creasing employment. 

Industrial loans may be made for 
payments for labor and material, to 
pay existing indebtedness and taxes, 
for the purchase of additional ma- 
chinery, for new enterprises and the 
extension of existing businesses, for 
industrial construction and other 
miscellaneous purposes. 

Policy of the RFC is to make loans 
only for the period justified by each 
situation and with a view to the bor- 
rower’s orderly liquidation of the 
debt. Loans primarily to finance 
capital expenditures may be set up 
with a repayment program extend- 
ing to the maximum period, that is, 
until Jan. 31, 1945. 

In the case of established indus- 
tries whose need principally is for 
shorter term credit, loans are fa- 
vored which are repaid within five 
years or less, 

Security for the loans may con- 
sist of a first mortgage on real 
estate, plant and equipment, an as- 
signment of warehouse receipts for 
marketable merchandise stored in 
Satisfactory warehouses, a first 
mortgage on chattels or an assign- 
ment of notes or trade acceptances, 
or other satisfactory collateral. 

Second mortgages, franchises, 
patents, good-will, foreign securi- 
ties, a mortgage on property owned 
and occupied as his home by an in- 

dividual borrower, shares of stock 
of corporate applicants, or shares 
of stock without readily ascertain- 
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| make mineral assays and indentify 





was mailed, what return card it 
bore, how it was addressed, and 
what it contained. 

If the letter was registered, give 
the registration number. If it was 
not registered, give the place of 
mailing and as nearly as possible 
| the exact hour. The postmaster has 
| a regulation blank for reporting 
such data. 

Any basis for belief that the let- 
ter may have been mutilated or 
damaged at the place of delivery, or 
at any other place en route to its 
destination, should be carefully ex- 
plained. 

If your suspicions are directed 
against the postmaster or an em- 
ploye of your local post office, you 
should send your report to the near- 
est post office inspector or to the 
Chief Post Office Inspector, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 











‘Mineral Specimens: 
‘How to Identify Them 


Wy HERE can information concern- 
ing minerals be obtained? 

One of the most important sources 
is the United States Bureau of 
Mines. Many States have govern- 
mental bureaus which will identify 
minerals found by residents of the 
State, in most cases without charge. 
If an assay is made, a small fee may 
be asked. 

The Bureau of Mines, although its 
policy is not to duplicate the serv- 
ices given by State bureaus, will 
furnish information about prospec- 
tive markets for minerals and will 
identify mineral samples. 

Inspection by the Bureau is con- 
fined to simple optical and chemical 
tests. This usually is sufficient to 
show whether the material has 
commercial possibilities, or at least 
whether the expense of an assay is 
warranted. 

The United States Geological Sur- 
vey and the Smithsonian Institution 
both undertake to make simple tests 
of mineral specimens as a public 
service. However, it is the policy 
of all the Government bureaus not 
to conflict with the work done by 
commercial concerns; therefore they 
refuse service on large quantities of 
specimens submitted by mineral 
dealers, mining engineers, or well 
drillers. Such work should be sent 
to commercial assay offices. 

A list of public laboratories which 





specimens is given in the free Infor- 
mation Circular No. 6597 which may 
be obtained by writing to the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

The Director of the United States 
Mint has announced that assays of 
ores will be made at the United 
States assay offices at Seattle, 
Wash., and the United States mints 
at Denver, Colo., and New Orleans, 








La., at these charges: Gold, $1; Sil- 
ver, $1; lead, $1.50; zinc, $2; cop- 
per, $2. Remittance should accom- 
pany the order and should be in 
cash or by money order, not per- 
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Everything points 
America’s Finest Low- 
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A General Motors Value 


NE MORE BEAUTIFUL SILVER STREAK 
STYLING—A daring new use of 
chromium plus the famous Silver Streak and 
longer, lower, smoother stream lines make 
Pontiac the most distinctive car in the world. 
NE LARGER UNISTEEL BODIES BY 
FISHER—The safest bodies ever 

built, with chair-high seats, adjustable, tilt- 
ing 3-passenger front seat, lower unobstructed 


floors, bigger doors. Trunks are 50% bigger 
than before. 


NE LONGER WHEELBASE—Five 

more inches increases Pon- 
tiac’s size to 117 inches for the six and 122 
inches for the eight and adds proportionately 
to Pontiac’s roominess and comfort. 














IMPROVED KNEE-ACTION RIDE 
—The same improved Knee- 


NE 


Action used on expensive cars, combined 
with new weight distribution and double 
action hydraulic shock absorbers. 


NE PERFECTED CENTER-POINT 
STEERING—To make control 
easier and surer, this feature is added to 
Pontiac’s famous triple-sealed hydraulic 
brakes—the finest money can buy. 


POWER AND ACCELERATION 
NEW WITH EVEN GREATER ECONOMY 
—An exclusive Pontiac feature, the Scotch 
Mist manifold, plus other engine improve- 


ments, increases horsepower and get-away 
and adds 10% to Pontiac’s famous thrift. 


*Average difference delivered price Pontiac de luxe six two-door sedan and same models three well- 
known low-priced cars. Based on J/8 months terms in ten representative large cities. See Pontiac 
dealer for exact local figures. 


BIGGER CAR = BETTER VALUE =GREATER ECONOMY 
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MORE THAN THE NEXT 
JOWER-PRICED CARS « 


As the realization grows that the 1937 Pontiac is actually well 
within the means of every new car buy _, Pontiac sales are soar- 
ing to record heights. Motorists can see at a glance that Pontiac 
belongs among the finest cars ever built. And the actual figures 
prove that it is also one of the easiest cars to buy. Because 
the average difference between the monthly payment on a big, 
Pontiac six, two-door sedan and the same model of smaller, 
low-priced cars is only 15 cents a day!* See your Pontiac dealer 
and get the exact local figures. You will find that you can easily 
afford to buy America’s finest low-priced car. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION — PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Sales Corporation : 


SEE YOUR NEAREST PONTIAC DEALER 
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NO less than 43 State legisla- 
~ tures will be meeting within 
a week after Congress assem- 
bles in Washington in January. 
While many of them will con- 
sider problems common to all, 
there will also be matters of 
peculiar concern to them indi- 


vidually. 

For example, the Federal policy 
with regard to relief will have an 
important bearing on many state 
budgets, appropriation bills and tax 
measures. More than 30 of the leg- 
islatures will consider legislation to 
bring their states in line for the 
benefits under the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act. Farm states will be par- 
ticularly interested in legislation 
that will dove-tail them into the na- 
tional agricultural program. 

Some of the individual problems 
that probably will come up may be 
listed as follows: 

California.—Simplification of the 
tax system, and the calling of a 
convention to revise the State con- 
stitution. 

Georgia.—School support, reor- 
ganization of the highway depart- 
ment and regulations and investiga- 
tion of the previous administration. 

Idaho.—The establishment of a 
state police department. 

Illineis.—Prison conditions as a 





21 Elections Show 
Variance of Popular 
And Electoral Votes 


GUPPLEMENTING the picto- 

gram on Page 1, showing 
variance between popular and 
electoral votes, the following 
table gives the percentages of 
popular and electoral votes re- 
ceived by winners in the last 21 
Presidéntial elections, since 1856 
in which the Democratic and 





Republican parties have been 
the major contesting groups: 
Elec- Pop- 
toral ular 
Vote Vote 
Pct. Pct 
1856 Buchanan (‘D) ....58.7 45.3 
1860 Lincoln ‘R) ...... 59.4 39.9 
1864 Lincoln (R) ....... 90.9 55.0 
1868 Grant (R) ........72.8 52.6 
1872 Grant (R) ...e0.-- 81.9 55.6 
1876 Hayes (R) ........50.1 47.9 
1880 Garfield (R) . 48.3 
1884. Cleveland (D) 48.8 
1888 Harrison (R) 478 
1892 Cleveland (D) 46.0 
1896 McKinley (R) 50.8 
1900 McKinley ‘R) 51.6 
1904 Roosevelt (R) 56.4 
1908 Taft (R) ......0... 51.5 
1912 Wilson (D) ....... 41.8 
1916 Wilson (D) ....... 49.2 
1920 Harding (R) ,.....76. 61.0 
1924 Coolidge (R) ...... § 54.2 
1928 Hoover (R) ....... d 58.9 
1932 Roosevelt (D) ..... 88.8 573 
1936 Roosevelt (D) ..... 98.4 60.7 
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Loom Large—Teachers’ Oath Laws 


possible result of a report of the 
governor’s prison commission. 
Nevada.—Ratification of the child 
labor amendment, amendment of the 
election laws and fish and game leg- 


| islation. 

















| 
| 


| ity. 
convene on Dec. 14, Maine on Dec. 


Oklahoma.—Revision of the sales 
tax. 

Missouri.—Increase in the sales 
tax, revision of the liquor laws and 
enactment of a driver’s license law. 

Montana.—Problems arising from 
the repeal of the State insurance 
fund law. 

Pennsylvania.—Reorganization of 
State administrative procedure in 
the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency. 

South Carolina.—Chain store and 
labor legislation. 

Utah.—Institution of the direct 
primary. 

e-e @ 
SPECIAL SESSIONS CALLED 

A number of States are calling 
special legislative sessions to enact 
unemployment insurance legislation 
before the December 31 deadline 
when tax credits will be denied em- 
ployers under the Social Security 
Act. Action on the Pennsylvania 
law was completed on Dec. 5 when 
Governor Earle signed the law 
adopted by the legislature which had 
been called into special session on 
Dec. 1. Special sessions of the 
Maryland and Ohio lawmaking 
bodies were summoned on Dec. 8 to 
deal with this phase of social secur- 
The Virginia legislature will 


15, New Jersey on Dec. 21 to con- 
sider the subject. 
x «rt 


COMPACTS BETWEEN STATES 


E interstate compact has possi- 
bilities for solving certain social 
and economic problems, in the view 
of a committee of the board of di- 
rectors of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
A committee study just made 
public by the Board recommends the 


| widest possible study of the com- 


pact method as a means for utiliz- 
ing State legislative powers. 

Although the report does not ad- 
vocate this machinery for handling 
any specific subject, several possi- 
ble topics are mentioned in the re- 
port. They include: labor legisla- 
tion, electric utility regulation, milk 
production and natural resources, 
including bituminous coal and com- 
petitive fuels and timber and cor- 
porate charters. 

The compact method, according 
to the report, offers the exercise of 
unquestioned powers by States di- 














for FLORIDA 


travelers... 





ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIALS 
to FLORIDA this Winter! 


Famous for 11 years as Florida’s Distinguished Winter Train, 
the Orange Blossom Special now introduces a new twin train, 
matching the original in luxury, comfort, exceptional service. 


ORANGE BLOSSOM 


* SPECIAL x 
EAST COAST 


All-Puliman...NO Coaches 
ONE-NIGHT-OUT to West Palm 
Beach and Miami. Club car open- 
end observation-recreation-lounge 
car, dining car. Section-compart- 
ment-drawing room and bedroom- 
sleeping cars. A delightful journey. 
Leave Washington daily 5.20 P. M. 


ORANGE BLOSSOM 


* SPECIAL « 
WEST COAST 


Pullman Cars and Coaches 
ONE-NIGHT-OUT to Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Clearwater, St. Petersburg, 
Sarasota and Venice. New, de luxe 
through coaches with reclining 
seats. Recreation-lounge car, din- 
ing car and sleeping cars. 

Leave Washington daily 6,10 P. M. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Other fine SEABOARD trains to FLORIDA and the SOUTH 
All Completely Air-Conditioned 


Leave Washington daily..........2. 


LOW RAIL FARES IN COACHES AND PULLMAN CARS 
Coach meals 50 cents, served on trays from dining car at certain hours 
south of Washington....Pillows 25 cents for overnight use in coaches 


TAKE YOUR AUTO BY RAIL—AT 4 CENTS PER MILE 


when two persons travel in Pullman 


Consult your local Ticket Agent, or 
EDWARD PLACK, A.G.P.A., 714 14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C.« NAtional 0637 
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THE ONLY COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 
TRAINS TO FLORIDA 








rectly interested in a subject and 
which undertake to act in concert 
through entering into agreement 
among themselves. Subsequently 
they obtain the consent of Congress 
to this common action. 

“Congress has given its consent to 
more than 60 State compacts,” the 
report points out. “Attacks have 
been made in the courts upon some 
of these agreements among States 
but no compact to which Congress 
has so far given its assent has been 
held invalid by the United States 
Supreme Court. This is a significant 
circumstance, particularly in view 
of the variety of compacts to which 
Congress has given its consent since 
1789, and the importance of the sub- 
ject matters of many of them.” 

x** ek 


TEACHERS’ OATH LAWS 

NOTHER subject which may pro- 

voke lively discussion in the 
coming State legislative sessions is 
the teachers’ oath. 

The extent to which teachers in 
the public schools are being required 
specifically to pledge allegiance to 
the Government is revealed in the 


following information from the cur- 
rent i of State Government 

No less than 21 States and the 
District of Columbia now require 
teachers to take the oath. The law 
first appeared on statute books as 
far back as the Civil War. Ken- 
tucky in 1862 and West Virginia in 
1863, fearing that their teachers 
might become sympathetic with the 
Southern cause, required teachers to 
denounce the tenets of the Confed- 
eracy. 

Following the Civil War, or in 
1866, Arkansas, Missouri and Nevada 
teachers’ oath laws. 


ssue 


passed 

In the World War and early post- 
war periods a new impetus was given 
such legislation. Rhode Island in 
1917, Ohio in 1919, and 
Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon. and 
South Dakota in 1921 all enacted 
teachers’ oath laws. New York en- 
acted the Lusk Laws in 1917-21, but 
repealed them in 1923. 

Between 1921 and 1930 only three 
States passed such legislation, West 
Virginia in 1923, Florida in 1925 and 
Indiana in 1929. 

Since 1931, however, 12 States and 


Colorado, 


the District of Columbia have added 
oath laws to their statutes. They 
are: California, Montana, North 
Dakota and Washington in 1931; 
New York in 1934; and Arizona, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan 
New Jersey, Texas and Vermont in 
1935. The District of Columbia law 
was enacted in 1935 also. 
~*~ * * 


IN THE TERRITORIES 

NNUAL reports dealing with the 

Territories were laid on the desk 
of Interior Secretary I s during 
the week. One was from John W. 
Troy, Governor of Alaska, and the 
other from J. B. Poindexter, Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii. 

Governor Troy was enthusiastic 
about the progress being made in 
Alaska. He was enthusiastic also 
about the outlook for colonization 
as a result of the Matanuska experi- 
ence, and recommended that agri- 
cultural colonization be carried fur- 
ther in this Territory. 

Among other recommendations of 
the Governor were the following: 

The establishment of a full Terri- 
torial form of government for 
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Alaska, with authority 
county or other organizations 
control local matters. 

The granting by Congress to the 
Territorial Legislature of co-equal 
power to legislate on the fisheries 
and game, thus enabling Alaska to 
assume full jurisdiction of these 
things whenever finances and the 
Situation should warrant. 

The granting by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to fur farmers of title to 
not less than 160 acres of the lands 
they now occupy through leases or 
otherwise and upon which their im- 
provements are located. 

Greater activity on the part of the 
Federal Government in extermi- 
nating precatory animals and other 
enemies of fish and game. 

The granting of liberal appropria- 
tions for the improvement of na- 
tional parks and monuments, as well 
as for the encouragement of tourist 
travel. 

Governor Poindexter presented an 
optimistic picture of the economic 
activity of Hawaii, especially that 
relating to building, the production 
of sugar and trade. 

Governor Cramer reported that 
the rehabilitation program of the 
Federal Government for the Virgin 
Islands has in three years changed 
“a general attitude of despondency 
and uncertainty ... to one of cour- 
age, hopefulness, and purposeful- 


to create 
to 


ness.” This program of social, eco- 
nomic and industrial improvement 
includes homestead and housing 
projects, development of agriculture 
and of the sugar and rum indus- 
tries, promotion of tourist and wine 
ter resident possibilities, the con- 
struction of roads and highways, 








improvement of sanitation and 
water supplies. 
* * 
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Y, U deserve indul. 


gence, deserve the com- 
fort, the quiet recreating 
influences of the Tray- 
more! Such things as the 
large sleeping rooms, 
broad sun decks, high 
ceilinged foyere, deli- 
cious meals in delight 
ful surroundings — these 
emphasize the values of 
the Traymore. Rates 
now are from $5 Euro- 
pean; with meals, $8. 
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BENNETT E. TOUSLEY, Gen. Mgr. 

ATLANTIC CITY 
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ITS WHAT YOU DO WITH 
THE METAL THAT COUNTS 





AND WHAT A lo nirs DIFFERENCE CRA 


“MAKE MOTORING SAFER!” Under the whiplash of this 
dramatic appeal, the steel body had its beginning — a basic, 
utilitarian beginning. But the completely substantial and 
fully comfortable steel body was still to come. 


Loose-jointedness, tinniness, semi-solidity — all these had to 
be eliminated before a true craftsman could honestly say, 


“This is the steel body at its luxurious best!” 


Yet that’s just what you hear today of the 
new UNISTEEL TURRET TOP BODY BY 
FISHER — and there’s many a good reason 


for that. 


For here is the first integrally fused steel 
body of its kind — constructed in a way to 
give a car completely unified steel-on-steel 
solidity and security with comfort and 
luxury to a custom-built degree. 


You ride not only with a seamless steel 
Turret Top overhead, steel underfoot, steel 
in front, and on your right and left — you 
ride also in a solidly silenced steel body in 
which all steel parts have been fused into 
one inseparable steel unit — with all the steel 
panels insulated against heat,cold and noise. 





STEEL 
TURRET TOP 


S 


OUTER ano INNER 
STEEL DOOR PANELS 
WELDED TOGETHER 





The inside story of Unisteel construction 
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* On the mast popular models 





STEEL 
CROSS- ‘TWO STEEL PANELS 
WELDED TO FORM 
CENTER PILLAR 


THE UNISTEEL turret TOP BoD 


b 


ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS. ONLY: CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK* 


FTSMANSHIP 
BRINGS TO STEEL BODY COMFORT AND LUXURY 


STEEL BODY 


eee wd 

je oa 
y sopr — 

by 
FISHER 


LA. SALLE - = 


Naturally, a 100% solid steel unit like that has no weak 
spots. In fact, weaving, rattling and wear are practically ended. 


See this revolutionary advance in body construction and 
design. And remember, the Unisteel Turret Top Body by 
Fisher is available only on 
General Motors cars. 
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abhor: STRIKE AVOIDANCE AS A. POLICY 
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IN the present recovery, labor | bonuses and wage increases that 
i i : have flowed from corporations since 


inion “te oot ssnins Reason Seen in Background of Federal Laws is. 
. —" Even though these are interpre- FROM 





























































































































That respect is the frequency And New Attitude Toward Them ted as means of avoiding pay- 

and extent of strikes, which = ment of taxes, as some have sug- 

usually become almost epi- shia iliasilinan ata liiamiani ,; P . P gested, they doubtless reflect also a r 

Sf sting either stry. sts p spokesmg rem- | : : 

demic in times of rapidly ris- o ~~ ; avement of one spokesman for em realization that business thrives on 

s pidly ris The reason for the comparative ploye representation plans, made af- purchasing power and such wage in- 
ing profits such as the present. | absence of strikes is rather to be ter the National Labor Relations Act ents ab Galetinied tm temenes 6 ' 
Today they are few. sought in the attitude of both work- was passed, that he would go to jail | the ability to buy on the part of 

rs ¢ yers @ the back- rather than s r : 
les sia iain hailias snail ers and employers and in the rill uther than submit to the form of | hundreds of thousands of customers. 
spe sar s S, § ground of public opinion and law collective bargaining envisaged in 4 | 

‘eee tn oiad e. wees d some ; ae ‘ Another portion of the evidence 
aS those in shipping, €1ass, and so which now exists the law ; aaa cae , 
textile companies, tend to obscure Finally. behind the attitude of might be seen in the proposals made Fan 0 Mac ines an. Fan 0 

: . ‘ FEWER Lcamisisce . psec | before the Council for Industrial 
the fact pointed out by the Labor WHY STRIKES ARE both employes and employers is to | P . thict d last week F rm S d th W b 
Department that the actual extent First, the attitude of workers be seen an increasing acceptance of TOgress, whieh opene ast wee 0 S pee é OTR... 
of strikes is considerably below a shows this significant characteristic, a principles : id pvt no the ioeeee | in Washington under the chairman- P 
year ago and much below similar | at least as reflected by the state- enc, oe ee be Sak dace aaa ship of George L. Berry, Coordinator Increase Efficiency... Cut Costs 
years of rising business activities. | ment of the leading spirit in the | J yrair labor practices. © | for Industrial Cooperation. 

What are the reasons? steel organization campaign. Phil- TI , waite autieed This is the third meeting of the | Cowsine all your related business forms into a 

li wants ne Labor Board’s authority to | group, which consists of representa- | .. ' > ; p 

In the first place, the circumstance | lip Murray, who heads the organiz- | gntorce the statute is still under , -- h lab cage cet | single continuous Fanfold unit...write all of them 
is not to be explained by absence ing committee, said in a public litigation, especially as it relates to tives 0 — labor and usiness at a single typing...and with but a single handling 
of organizing activity among work- | statement that the effort at union- | »onufacturing. Yet in spite of this firms an CEGAREANORS a8 chose to | of paper and carbons for hundreds of forms... 
ers, Organizing effort has seldom ization would not rely on a strike. fact, the Board reports that settle- accept _ oo Se woven —_ on Underwood Elliott Fisher Fanfold Machines. 

. Hie ton eal " ah Se » Sew & rpose is to make recommendations " s ene y 
been more active than at present It has been a principle of labor | wents of labor disputes in this sec- | ts lesialation enon nn sohemiaie No shuffling and aligning of forms. No repeated 

. ‘ : ver ne ¢ S res U s . ° ; 

This is especially true in those | Organizers in the past that omen tor of industry in accordance with | o¢ pusiness and labor. hand-feeding of the forms to a machine. No con- 
mass production industries that | make or break a union — anit its orders have been far more num- Several of the largest industries stant handling of smudgy carbons. Fanfold Ma- j 
heretofore have been most hostile if a sufficient number of workers rous tl hav ; sts . @ ; chines do all of these jobs automatically ... with é : 

, al] ak trike ef. | “ONS WAAR Rave Cours concnets. were not represented, including J 7 ’ pe “ Pe : - ; } 
to independent labor unions. The _— be enrolled to awe & sul — MANUFACTURERS’ PROPOSAL chet amtemeahiien tentiien and greater speed, accuracy and efficiency. FANFOLDED” into a single CONLINUOUS UNtlsee RI 
Steel Organizing Committee reports fective, the union stands to make chemicals Labor, on the other Underwood Elliott Fisher Fanfold Maci..nes 

; "oe 9 ; r strike The Nat sociati an- a ’ : : : 
that membership in the steel union large gains through the : trike. The National Assoc iation of Man cecil iaiie: GH imei Geos tn are used by practically every railroad in the coun- 
affiliated with John L. Lewis’s Com- Mr. Murray’s words definitely re- | ufacturers, however, meeting as the a, OF support, ping try. Thousands of other businesses. large and 

ine ; er iect this theory. He proposed that | Congress of American Business in | 4dvance measures comparable to the J: ' , “pg —s Toe S 
mittee for Industrial Organization | Ject this theory. proposed tha ongress ¢ merican Susines: old NRA with its support for wages small, use them for efficient record writing, too. 
is now approximately 25 per cent | the workers be enrolled in sufficient | annual convention, again adopted and ecieting (ane ne . Combined with the famous Fanfold Forms they y 
of all workers in the industry. numbers and then confront the | its formula for bargaining, which re ety t R offer a complete business system applicable to ¥ 

Since the total steel employment management with the fact that a differs pointedly from the Federal of Santana, ia 2 letter to Me. Borer buying or selling... collecting or paying . . . bill- 
is reported in excess of 500,000, this , Majority of the workers desire to | law ; ing or receiving ... or many of them combined. 

fe . ae bargain through the union Said this plank of its program: urged that the conference consider | : Pca . 
claim amounts to about 125,000 arse ougn t ' pe “ pial , Ss PB . ‘th means by which hours and wages T wo distinct types of machines are offered today 

sf i hi st ve “We believe in and support the ’ — : tals ena q ele i 
members in a union which last year | yiEWPOINT OF EMPLOYERS ae ad Wie e : Ao ana | Might be taken out of competition. at record low prices beginning at $190. Tele phone ; 
could barely muster 8,000. seinah “aitin p | T#eAt of labor to seek, Sec nah s ie the nearest Branch for full details or mail the } 
, On the employers’ side a note of “ee ree ithout regard to | Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, } ee “ : 
The United Automobile Workers : eee , cialis: atl . retain employment without rega . a F sae coupon for ‘““Modern Record Writing the Fanfold 
compromise in the matter of col- free fr : hy any e.” | Supported this idea, saying that “pgp Does” : ; 
increased their reported member- | )..4;, i a Alien oe ree from coercion by any one. ~ he spel eae Way.” Every machine is backed by nation-wide, 

: : lective bargaining was thus sounded any organization ana to bargain, | practically every one, employers and ¢ oad mealies Galen J 
ship from 100 to 19,000 between last | py Ernest J. Poole, a steel executive er. - : ; | employes alike, now want wages to Cony ee ere mene Sno ereeee 
summer and the previous summer without interference or coercion by VW 

Pp he: * | and officer of the National Associa- ; ; ; be much higher than they are. He bine Divi : : 3 ; 

They claim rapid progress since the ' any one, either collectively or in- Accounting Machine Division / 
y pid prog tion of Manufacturers: itn Wine , favored Governmental action on : . : ‘ : i 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: ANOTHER 


{OA WORLD watching as 

“the old order changeth” 
for the Enpire that covers one- 
fourth of the earth’s surface 
and rules one-fourth of its peo- 
ple, a significant fact has ap- 


peared. 
The Britisk constitutional 
facade, mercilessly »ared by 


Edward VIII's exchange of his 
crown for love, shows no signs 
of wear fron the fierce doc- 
trinal winds that are buffeting 
Europe. Any dictatorship se- 
cretly hoping that a Britain di- 
vided would be its cue to con- 
now revise its 


quer, must 


strategy. 


As it stands, Dec. 10, 1936, will be 
recorded beside the most important 
dates of English history. It is not 
alone that the date marks the first 
time that a British King and Em- 
peror has voluntarily stepped down 
from the throne. 

But coupled with this is 
poignantly human fact that 
monarch renounced his throne be- 
cause his people would not accept 
the woman he loved as consort. Or, 
to put the reason for his abdica- 
tion in the words he uttered in the 
movingly human farewell he broad- 
cast to the Empire from Windsor 
Castle on the night of December 11: 

“But you must believe me when I 
tell you that I have found it im- 
possible to carry the heavy burden 
of responsibility and to discharge 
my duties as King as I would wish 
to do without the help and support 
of the woman I love. And I want 
you to know that the decision has 
been mine and mine alone.” 

December 10 might have had a 
different meaning to history. That 
is, if either the working classes, 
who had glimpsed in David Wind- 
sor their friend at court, or the 
fascist Mosleyites had used the oc- 
casion to crystalize a king’s party, 
or if the monarch himself had been 
willing to break with the tradition 
that holds the crown neutral and 
above party or political issue. 

x * * 

A BDICATION.—The effort to rec- 

oncile romance with the inter- 
ests of the Empire was simpiy de- 
scribed to the Commons by Prime 
Minister Baldwin after the letter of 
abdication had been read by the 
speaker 

The Prime Minister revealed that 
stories in the American press and 
“a divorce suit coming on” prompted 
him on October 20 to warn His 
Majesty of “the difficult situation 
that might arise later.” 

Mr. Baldwin said that he had two 
great anxieties on the subject—‘the 
effect of the continuance of criti- 
cism of the King that at that time 
was proceeding in the American 
press and the effect it would have 


the 


in the dominions, and particularly | 


Canada. where it was widespread, 
and the effect it would have in this 
country.” 

Then the Prime Minister said that 


he reminded the monarch of what | 


he had often told his brothers in the 
past: 

“The crown in this country 
through the centuries has been de- 
prived of many of its prerogatives, 
but, today, while that is true, it 
stands for far more than it ever 
had done in its history. 

“The importance of its integrity 
is beyond all question far greater 
than it has ever been, being as it is 
not only the last link of empire that 
is left but a guarantee in this coun- 
try, so long as it exists in that in- 


tegrity, against many evils that 
have afflicted other countries.’ 
On November 16, Edward in- 


formed his first minister: 

“Iam going to marry Mrs. Simp- 
son and I am prepared to go.’ 

Inasmuch as Mr. Baldwin had in- 
formed his sovereign that the peo- 
ple would be opposed to the mar- 
riage involving “a lady becoming 
Queen,” Edward suggested that the 
parliament and dominions be 
sounded out on legislation “enabling 
the lady to be the King’s wife with- 
out the position of Queen.” The 
Prime Minister returned to the pal- 
ace with a negative answer. 

From that time there was only 
one of two courses open for the 
sovereign. Either he had to give 
up Mrs. Simpson, or he had to ab- 
dicate. He chose the latter. 

x * * 
PARLIAMENT AND DOMINIONS 
ACT.—Parliament and the do- 
minions were faced with an unprec- 
edented situation—a voluntary ab- 
dication. 

The first act that was necessary 
was to make the renouncement of 
the throne a legal fact, which par- 
liament did the next day. Then it 
was necessary to provide by law for 
the accession of the Duke of York. 

The only other time when Par- 
liament had been called upon to 
deal witn an abdication was in 1688. 
But that was an entirely different 
matter. Catholic James II had set 
himself to forcing a religious union 
between England and Rome. Par- 
liament took the matter in its own 


the | 


| in his face. 


> 





King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 


by ex-King Edward VIII. 





Ex-King Edward VIII 
FOR ONE THE ROYAL ROBES—FOR THE OTHER THE EXILE’S MANTLE 
({LIMAX to a series of accelerated events unparalleled in English annals is the renunciation of the throne ‘ 


Proclaimed King in his place is his brother, the former Duke of York, 


who will reign under the title of King George VI, with his wife, the former Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 


hands, declared the reign of James 
at an end and invited William of 


Orange to take his place. The de- 
posed monarch fled to France, at- 
tempting later ineffectively to se- 


cure his royal rights 


“THE KING WISHES IT” 

Legally speaking the reign of Ed- 
ward VIII came to an end at ex- 
actly 1:52 on the afternoon of Dec. 
11 when Sir Henry J. F. Badeley, 
Clerk of Parliament, arose in the 
House of Lords in the presence of 
both Lords and Commons and said 
in archaic French: 

“Le Roy le veult.” 

Translated, it means: 
wishes it.” 

A little earlier the Commons first, 
and then the Lords had acquiesced 
in the wishes of Edward by ratifying 
the instrument of abdication. 

The Usher of the Black Rod of the 


“The King 


House of Lords, in knee-breeches 
and tail coat, with a lace jabot at 
his neck and ruffles at his wrists, 


called for his wand of office and re- 
treated backward, bowing three 
times. In keeping with tradition he 
had the door of Commons slammed 
He knocked and was 
admitted, inviting the Commons to 
proceed to the House of Lords to 
hear a message from the King. 
Meanwhile, in the latter chamber, 


; the Royal Commission in scarlet and 
ermine-trimmed 


robes had taken 
their places on a cross bench at the 
foot of the dais. The “faithful Com- 
mons” headed by Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin and Lord President 
of the Council, J. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, filed in. 

The glittering throne was uncov- 
ered that symbolically it might be 
a witness to the act that was-to be 
performed in its name. 

Then the reading clerk intoned 
the letters patent authorizing the 
Lord Commissioners to give 
royal assent to the act of abdication. 


NOW THE DUKE OF WINSDOR 

Following this the Usher of the 
Black Rod formally announced that 
His Majesty had given his royal as- 
sent to the act, whereupon the be- 
wigged Clerk of the Crown in Chan- 
cery cried out: “His Majesty’s dec- 
laration of an abdication act.” 

Then came the final words of the 
Clerk. 

“Le Roy le veult.” 

So Edward VIII descended from 
the throne of his fathers and pre- 
pared to take the title of Duke of 
Windsor. 

Whether Edward gave up his 
throne solely because of his wish to 
marry, or whether other reasons 
played some part in his decision, 
has been carefully guarded from 
the public. 

In his message of abdication, the 
monarch declared that the heavy 
burdens of a sovereign “can only be 
borne in circumstances different 
from those in which I now find my- 
self.” 

In his farewell he implied that 
those circumstances were his in- 
ability to have the woman he loved 
at his side. But there are observers 
who are looking deeper for motives 
such as might be provided by a clash 
between the fundamental political 
and social philosophy of the man 
and the symbol which restricted his 
leadership. 

Only one rift was seen in the har- 
mony of the Empire during the mo- 
mentous change at the head of the 
royal house. The Irish Free State, 
exercising its prerogative as a do- 
minion to accept or reject the legis- 
lation relating to the monarchy, 
took a step to remove the influence 
of the British King from its domes- 
tic affairs. The Dail Eireann on De- 
cember 11 passed an amendment to 
the constitution abolishing the 


office of governor-general appointed 
j by the Crown, 


thus limiting royal 


the | 


Lyons, as Queen over the vast British Empire. 


influence to Ireland’s international 
affairs only. 

When the abdication became a 
legal fact, Queen Mary issued a 
message expressing gratitude for the 
sympathy and affection shown “in 
this time of anxiety.” 

x * * 
(GEORGE VI—But no sooner is the 


King officially dead than the 
populace is crying “God save the 
King.” 

On December 12, in the presence 


of the Privy Council at St. James 
Palace, Albert Frederick Arthur 
George, Duke of York, became the 
thirty-ninth sovereign of Great 
Britain, and his commoner wife, 
Queen Elizabeth. This act brought 
one step nearer to the throne the 
10-year-old Princess Elizabeth. 

George VI is a decided contrast in 
personality, temperament and expe- 
rience to the dashing Edward. He 
is of a retiring nature, serious- 
minded. home-loving, a man who is 
not nearly so well known to the 
British people as was his older 
brother. 

All signs indicate that the new 
monarch will establish the British 
Court in all the traditions of the 
last George, his father. 

The Coronation will proceed on 
May 12 as originally planned with 
George VI, instead of Edward VIII, 
as the principal. 

xk * 
‘THE PEACE CONFERENCE.—The 
“~ peace parley at Buenos Aires 


has maneuvered around its first 
serious deadlock. The subject was 
neutrality. 


Secretary Hull had presented for 
discussion a draft convention to co- 
ordinate the existing peace treaties, 
pledge the American nations not to 
supply war materials and loans to 
beliigerents in war times and set up 
a standing committee of foreign of- 
fice heads to consult, by telephone 
if necessary, as to common action 
in time of emergency. 

Saavedro Lamas, Argentine For- 
eign Minister, led the opposition on 
the grounds that such an under- 
taking extended beyond the Hemi- 
sphere would conflict with League 
of Nations obligations. Secretary 
Hull explained on Dec. 10 that the 
scope of the pact was meant to be 
continental and not world-wide and 
that it would not interfere with 
such League. policies as sanctions. 
Thereby the deadlock was broken. 

This paved the way for the con- 
ference to end its very first week 
with the conclusion of a draft pro- 
pusal for the maintenance of peace. 
Secretary Hull announced on Dec. 
11 that a pact pledging the Amer- 
ican republics to consult and col- 
laborate whenever their peace is 
threatened, whether from within or 
without the hemisphere, had been 
initialed by the United States, Ar- 
gentina and Brazil. They were soon 
followed in this act by the other 
members of the conference. 

At the same time, the “big three” 
also reached an understanding on a 


joint neutrality project for the 
Americas. 

Secretary Hull also presented a 
draft convention providing for 


closer intellectual cooperation among 
the republics of the new world. 

Peru offered a neutrality proposal, 
while Uruguay suggested a plan for 
a five-year tariff truce. The Chilean 
arms limitation project evoked crit- 
icism from Nicaragua “with Europe 
armed to the teeth—indeed, armed 
to the very eyes.” 

xk & 

PREPARATION AGAINST AND 

FOR WAR.—Meantime, Washing- 
ton officials were looking toward 
the realities of the future. 

Chairman McReynolds of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
revealed on Nov. 10 that a strong, 
permanent neutrality act, giving 





the President wide control over ex- 
ports to belligerents, would be 
pressed at the coming session of 
Congress. 

On the same day, Secretary of 
War Woodring made public the new 
war-time industrial mobilization 
plan which this Congress will also 
be called to act upon. This meas- 
ure gives power to the Evyecutive 
for the drafting of industria: man- 
agement, price-fixing of war ma- 
terials and commodities, and the 
strict regulation and even closing, 
when necessary, of the securities 
and stock exchanges. 

x kk 


BRITAIN TO DEFAULT. — The 

United States received the usual 
note from Great Britain on Dec. 10 
regarding the war debt. His Majesty’s 
Government informed Washington 
that the Dec. 15 payment would not 
be met, but that London “will be 
ready to reopen discussions on the 
matter whenever circumstances are 
such as to warrant the hope that a 
Satisfactory result might be 
reached.” 

x * * 

(THE SPANISH WAR.—As fresh ef- 

forts were undertaken to try to 
wall in the Spanish civil war to its 
present locale, Lloyd’s of London in- 
creased anxiety for European peace 
by announcing that war risk insur- 
ance had been abolished for Great 
Britain, and the ban would probably 


GEORGE REIGNS IN BRITAIN + 
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be extended to the rest of the world 
by the first of the year. 

With apparently little faith in the 
efficacy of either the non-interven- 
tion committee or the League of 
Nations Council, Great Britain and 
France joined hands in new medi- 
ation efforts for war-torn Spain. 
Especially anxious over reports that 
foreign volunteers are filling up the 
thinning ranks of the Spanish fight- 
ers, these powers asked Germany, 
Italy, Portugal and Russia to join 
with them in trying to end the 
strife and institute a plebiscite for 
Spain to determine which govern- 
ment it will have. 

The United States, through Act- 
ing Secretary of State Moore on 
December 10 gave its blessing to the 
efforts but refused to move from its 
splendid isolation to take an active 
part in the undertaking. 

At Geneva, the Council convened 
on December 10 to hear from the 
Spanish Government that Italy and 
Germany are aiding the rebels, and 
from Turkey that its nationals in 
Syria are being abused. Valencia’s 
Foreign Minister Julio del Vayo 
warned that “an international war 
already exists” in Spain. 

Reliable reports have the Spanish 
casualty list at the 500,000 mark. 

x * * 

GERMAN WARNING.—While one 

of the best friends of the pres- 
ent-day Reich, Edward VIII, was the 
center of Great Britain’s constitu- 
tional crisis, Nazi authorities took 
occasion to throw a little more fuel 
onto Europe’s smouldering fire. 

General von Fritsch, in launching 
a battleship at Kiel, addressed the 
vessel thus: 

“Proclaim at foreign shores the 
might and esteem of the Third 
Reich. Prepare in careful peace- 
time work for the day of destiny— 
which we do not long for but which 
will find us ready—the day when the 
Fuehrer and supreme commander of 
the armed forces calls you so that 
you may do like the hero who con- 
tinues to live in spirit in your com- 
mander and your crew.” 

Economics Minister Schacht in a 
formal speech at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main declared: 

“The German people are unwilling 
to tolerate external pressure that 
cripples their living strength. If 
must be stated that an attempt to 
shrink a great people through per- 
sistent external pressure must of 
necessity lead, first to social misery 
and unrest, and then to some kind 
of explosion. 

“Europe’s peace and with it that 
of the rest of the world depends 
upon whether the crowded masses 
of Central Europe obtain a chance 
to live or not.” 

x * * 

APANESE CRISIS.—What all the 

public opinion in the world could 
not do—prevent Japanese penetra- 

















The Letter of Abdication 












Full text of the letter renouncing the British Throne which 
King Edward sent to the House of Commons, where it was read 
Dec. 10 by the Speaker, Captain Edward Algernon Fitzroy. 







A FTER long and anxious consideration I have determined to renounce 
the throne to which I succeeded on the death of my father, and I 
am now communicating this, my final and irrevocable decision. 








Realizing as I do the gravity of this step, I can only hope that I shall 
have the understanding of my peopics in the decision I have taken and 
the reasons which have led me to take it. 





I will not enter now into my private feeling, but I would beg that it 
should be remembered that the burden which constantly rests upon the 
shoulders of a sovereign is so heavy that it can only be borne in circum- 
Slances different from those in which I now find myself. 







I conceive that I am not overlooking the duty that rests on me to 
place in the forefront the public interest when I declare that I am 
conscious that I can no longer discharge this heavy task with efficiency 
or with satisfaction to myself. 









I have accordingly this morning executed an instrument of abdica- 
tion in the terms following: 


“I, Edward VIII of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Do- 
minions Beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, do hereby declare my 
irrevocable determination to renounce the throne for myself and 
for my descendants and my desire that effect should be given to 
this instrument immediately. 










“In token whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 10th day of 
December, 1936, in the presence of the witnesses whose signatures 
are subscribed. EDWARD BR. I.” 


My execution of this instrument has been witnessed by my three 
brothers, their Royal Highnesses the Duke of York, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter and the Duke of Kent. 








I deeply appreciate the spirit which has actuated the appeals which 
have been made to me to take a different decision and I have before 
reaching my final determination most fully pondered over them. 







But my mind is made up. Moreover, further delay cannot but be 
most injurious to the peoples whom I have tried to serve as Prince of 
Waies and as King and whose future happiness and prosperity are the 
constant wish of my heart. 







I take my leave of them in the confident hope that the course which 
I have thought it right to follow is that which is best for the stability 
of the throne and empire and the happiness of my people. 








I am deeply sensible of the consideration which they have always ex- 
tended to me both before and after my accession to the throne and 
wich I know they will extend in full measure to my successor. 









I am most anxious that there should be no delay of any kind in giving 
effect to the instrument which I have executed and that all necessary 
sleps should be taken immediately to secure that my lawful successor, 
my brother, His Royal Highness the Duke of York, should ascend to the 
thione. EDWARD BR. I. 



















tion of China—the opinion in the 
Kingdom itself may succeed in ac- 
complishing. 


against communism appears to have 
been the last straw. At least For- 
eign Minister Arita has resigned and 
other members of the Japanese cab- 
inet are threatening to follow suit 
as a result of displeasure over the 
foreign policy. 


with regard to autonomy for the 
northern provinces and cooperation 
against communism have been with- 





drawn, if the proper implications are 
being read into the statement of the 
Foreign Office spokesman on Decem- 
ber 10. Agreement on lesser points 
was asked of China without any 
threats attached. 

Among recent events which ap- 
pear to have weakened the cabinet, 
| is the refusal of Russia to ratify the 

fisheries treaty, and the increasing 

resistance and irritation of China 
over the Japanese-sponsored Man- 
chukuoan-Mongolian invasions in 

Suiyuan province. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 








The recent alliance with Germany 






















All Japanese demands of China 
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[Continued From Page 3.) 
The direction of administration of 
the Securities and Exchange act de- 
pends upon your answers to these 
questions and the answers must be 


clear, unequivocal and free from 
hesitation.” 
That statement was interpreted 


by investment bankers of the coun- 
try, in attendance at the meeting, as 
a warning that if a speculative spree 
developed from the present easy 
money situation the Government 
would hold the financiers of the 
country to be responsible. 


DILEMMA FOR CREDITORS 

The address of Mr. Landis drew a 
sharp and lengthy rejoinder from 
Dr. Lionel D. Edie, a New York 
financial adviser, who addressed the 
meeting of Investment Bankers on 
Dec. 6. He said: 

“We have made the banking sys- 
tem solvent but today we are load- 
ing up the banks of this country 
with bonds at prices that are ex- 
tremely and abnormally high, and 
if there should be a return of in- 
terest rates, not all the way to the 
level that prevailed in the 1920’s but 
even half way, I think that for half 
of the banks in this country a large 
part of their capital, surplus and 
undivided profits would be wiped 
out; and if we should return the 
whole way to the level of interest 
rates that prevailed up until about 
1930 the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation itself would be insol- 
vent. 

“In our desperate anxiety to make 
the debtor solvent by reducing the 
cost of money to him, we are now 
putting the creditor in a position 
where he is threatened with some 
future test of his solvency as an 
outgrowth of the same policy. Al- 
ready an effort is being made by the 
authorities in Washington to make 
sure that when the turn in money 
rates comes the blame does not fall 
on them.” 


CHANGES PREDICTED 

But what about that turn? Is 
there to be a shift in the trend of 
money rates any time soon? 

Dr. Edie said that the signals of 
such a change already have been 
thrown out by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury. He called 
attention to the action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in July order- 
ing an August increase in the re- 
serves that banks must maintain 
behind deposits. He referred to the 
fact that the Secretary of the 


LOW 





INTEREST RATES: 


Treasury said in July that he stood 
ready to fund the Government’s 
short-term debt on the basis of 
money rates then existing. And he 
said that it is no secret that in Jan- 
uary or February the Federal Re- 
serve authorities plan a _ further 
signal of control over the money 
market. He predicted that this con- 
trol would extend to a change in 
methods of operating this country’s 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund. 


TURN IN MONEY CYCLE 

“People are being deceived,” Mr. | 
Edie asserted “by the fact that the 
Government bond market is able to 
establish new highs after the au- 
thorities in Washington have indi- 
cated their desire to arrest the bull 
market in bonds.” He added: 

“I feel that we are making a very 
broad fundamental turn in the 
money cycle; that the turn began 
in July, and that the fact that Gov- 
ernment bonds made new highs a 
few months after that has nothing 
to do with the case. That is merely 
a delusion and a snare to anyone 
who is trying to follow the true 
course of events. 

“I have a lot of respect for the 
power of the Government to control 
market movements of a certain 


. type, but I have no respect what- 


ever for the power of the Govern- 
ment to keep money rates at this 
level. I think that the banking pro- 
fession has been over-sold on the 
idea that the Government has ab- 
solute power to keep the money rate 
at an extremely abnormal and ab- 
surdly low level.” 


CAPITAL SUPPLY CURTAILED 
Actually, in Mr. Edie’s opinion, the 
supply of capital in this country as. 
distinct from the supply of money, 
is being curtailed at a time when 
there are prospects of a sharp in- 
crease in demand for capital. He 
set out the following: | 
“The principle source of supply 
of capital since the war has been 
corporation surpluses, ranging be- 
tween $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,- 
000 annually. The new tax on un- 
distributed income of corporations 
has almost destroyed this source of 

capital. 

“A second source of new capital 
has been the savings by people of 
considerable means. The surtaxes 
and graduated income taxes in all 
forms have greatly curtailed this 
source of capital, cutting it in half. 

“Another source of saving 
been in the masses of the people— 
the little fellow. By introducing so- 
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cial security we have made it un- 
necessary for the little fellow to 
Save, except for his forced saving 
which then is sterilized in a Govern- 
ment fund. 


“DRYING UP THE WELL” 

“One final consideration on the 
supply side of capital is the saving 
of interest for reinvestment. With 
interest rates down the volume of 
this saving is reduced. 

“In all of these ways we have 
been drying up the well. We have 
been cutting off the source of sup- 
ply of new capital, and if we were 
obliged in the next 12 months to find 
$4,000,000,000 of new capital to put 
into corporate bonds I think we 
would crack the bond market wide 
open. 

“We have curtailed the future 
supply of capital in this country re- 
gardless of what happens on the 
side of money supply. Excess bank 
reserves and the supply of available 
bank money could be run up to any 
figure, and it would not supply an 
equivalent for or a substitute for 
the savings of capital that have in 
the history of this country always 
been the great fountain from which 
we have derived resources with 
which to promote progress.” 


INCREASED DEMAND SEEN 

What of prospective demands for 
capital? Mr. Edie sees a great in- 
crease in demand. He said: 

“We faced a condition of as near 
complete stagnation in demand for 
capital during the past three or 
four years as the world has ever 
seen. People were afraid to borrow; 
they were unwilling to borrow; they 
lacked the confidence necessary to 
persuade them to borrow. That is 
not a normal situation. One of 
these days it is going to change. A 
demand change can come overnight, 
and come like a whirlwind. 


“Changes will come in demand 
because this country has been 
starved for capital for the past 


seven years. We have accumulated 
a great backlog of need and it will 
take a great many billions of dol- 
lars to catch up. The past year has 
provided evidence of capital mar- 
kets coming to life.” 


SIGNS OF A BOOM 

This suggests to Mr. Edie the 
prospect of a boom. He said: 

“The one and only weapon that 
has ever been tried in the history 
of the world to curb and to curtail 
a boom is to advance the discount 
rate and to have tight money. Yet 
officials in both Washintgon and 
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MILKMAN BE? 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER must be morally and mentally 
fit to be entrusted with the molding of youthful 
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minds, A railroad engineer, grasping the throttle, 
must be conscious of the lives in his care. When 
emergencies arise, a telephone operator never 
hesitates to go beyond her prescribed duties. How 
responsible should a milkman be? 

Responsible enough to maintain and exceed 
the laws of sanitation laid down for the general 
welfare. Responsible enough to be both efficient 
operator and energetic salesman for thousands of 
farmers. Responsible enough to be entrusted with 
furnishing a daily, reliable supply of the most 
important food on the family table. Responsible 
enough to be the employer of thousands — and 
steward of the funds of other thousands, 

By these standards, Sealtest member-companies 
qualify as responsible milkmen, 

Their sanitary requirements for processing and 
distributing milk and milk-products almost in- 
variably surpass the requirements of law, They 
are on the job, punctually, every morning—deliv- 
ering milk through winter and summer, tlood and 
blizzard. They employ 30,000 people who find 
satisfaction in their jobs. They are the joint prop- 
erty of 70,000 people whose savings finance their 


How responsible should a milkman be? Re- 
sponsible enough to realize the dairy industry's 
obligation to the public. That's how responsible 
a milkman should be. That’s how responsible 
Sealtest member-companies are. 


Sealtest System Laboratories, Inc., maintains a unified pro- 
gram of dairy research and laboratory-control directed by 
some of the country’s foremost food-scientists. A separate di- 
vision of National Dairy Products Corporation, it awards the 
Sealtest symbol to those foods produced by National Dairy 
companies under Sealtest supervision. Found on the nation’s 
leading brands of ice cream, milk, and other dairy prod- 
ucts, the Sealtest symbol is the 
buying guide of millions of con- 
sumers. Make it your guide too. 





| gested one problem. 


London are now saying to the bank- 
ers and businessmen that this 
weapon to curb a boom is not go- 
ing to be used next time. Whoever 
is responsible for keeping money 
rates cheap during a period of boom 
is responsible for not curbing the 
boom.” 

After this address, Chester Davis, 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
System Board of Governors, Dec. 10 
made what officals in Washington 
took to be an answer both to Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer and Dr. Edie. The 
Federal Reserve System is the agency 
for centralized money control in 
this country. 

Mr. Davis said: 

“Under present conditions I cer- 
tainly am not in favor of the his- 
toric method of attempting to check 
speculative inflation by raising inter- 
est rates and tightening the money 
market all along the line. 


CHEAP MONEY DEFENDED 


“Until we reach a much larger 
national income than we have 
achieved, an abundance of cheap 


money to finance production and 
distribution is required.” 

Then he added, in outlining Fed- 
eral Reserve policy during the pres- 
ent period of argument and alarm 
sounding: 

“Our problem now is to consoli- 
date our recovery, to preserve it and 
to use existing and if necessary, new 
instruments to bring about more 
stabilized progress and_= greater 
productivity. We must seek on the 
one hand, to secure a full recovery 
and, on the other, to prevent the 
great supply of money from being 
syphoned off into speculation in the 
stock market, in real estate, in com- 
modities or in such other ways as 
would produce an unhealthy boom, 
an inflationary condition that would 
be followed inexorably by another 
collapse.” 

As for money policies, he said: 

“The Federal Reserve System is 
following an easy-money policy. As 
long as we have a great supply of 
idle men and idle plants, it ought 
to continue to do so. I have sug- 
If the present 
volume of deposits, with bank credit 
that could be sustained on the ex- 





IS A NEW BOOM 


_ isting volume of banking reserves, 
| swings into speculative investment 


instead of into financing production 
and distribution, we are in for trou- 
ble. 


SPECULATION PERILS 

“To invest our money and credit 
again for speculative purposes in se- 
curities and real estate and com- 
modities would be to tread the path 
of folly to probable disaster. 

“As I have attempted to indicate, 
the Federal Reserve System is one 
instrument which can be used to 
help achieve the orderly progress of 
production and distribution. Func- 
tioning alone it cannot prevent in- 
flation and deflation, but it should 
be possible so to coordinate its pow- 
ers with those of other agencies as 
to attain a reasonable degree of sta- 
bility. It should be through a better 
coordination of monetary, credit 


| and fiscal policies to achieve that 


| Government can 


goal.” 

Mr. Davis, like other Government 
financial officials, takes it for 
granted that Federal Government 
agencies can continue to maintain 
interest rates at relatively low levels 
for as long a period as desired. Use 
of Government power over money 
is regarded by them as a major in- 
strument for insuring recovery. 
Their view is that not only through 
Federal Reserve and Treasury poli- 
cies, but through Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation lending, the 
dominate money 
markets. 

The point was made by Dr. Edie 
that if interest rates do go up there 
may result serious consequences for 
the banks of the country which hold 
not far from half of the Govern- 
ment debt with its high cost and 
lower interest rates. 


BANK DANGER SCOUTED 

On that point the Government 
financial experts say: 

“It has been generally recognized 
that the purchase of Government 


| securities has enabled the banks to 


convert losses into profits. Concern 
is sometimes expressed, however, 
that this development, while tem- 
porarily favorable, may result in 
heavy losses to banks at some fu- 
ture date if and when interest rates 


IN PROSPECT? 


rise substantially. Although this 
cannot be ruled out as a possibility, 
the actual danger appears remote. 

“It may, in the first place, be 
pointed out that the possibilities of 
loss are small in the case of obliga- 
tions maturing within five years. Of 
the total direct Government obliga- 
tions held by member banks of $10,- 
564,000,000 on March 4, 1936, $6,771,- 
000,000 mature within five years. 
Should the market value of the re- 
maining $3,794.000,000 fall by as 
much as 10 per cent, this would 
amount only to $379,000,000. This 
is only 7.3 per cent of the capital 
funds of member banks. 

“There does not appear to be any 
good reason why member banks as a 


class should ever have to realize 
this paper loss if it occurred 
Wholesale liquidation would be 


called for only in a severe contrac- 
tion, such as occurred in 1931-32. 
It is to be expected, however, that 
with the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and the recent 
changes in the Federal Reserve Act, 
the occasion and necessity of a pe- 
riod of.forced liquidation would be 
avoided.” 


VIEW OF FEDERAL OFFICIALS 

Then fiscal officials of the Gov- 
ernment make this statement bear- 
ing on the future of interest rates: 

“It may be pointed out that many 
authorities feel that long-term in- 
terest rates are destined to remain 
at comparatively low levels for a 
long period. A considerable rise in 
short-term rates need nqt result in 
a corresponding rise in long-term 
rates. Even in 1929 the average 
yield on Government bonds was 3.65 
per cent. 

“It is interesting to observe that 
the British banks hold almost as 
large a percentage of their assets 
in government bonds as do the 
American banks, the percentage 
for British banks being 40 per cent 
on December 31, 1934, and for Amer- 
ican banks, including holdings of 
Government-guaranteed — securities, 
41 per cent on March 4, 1936.” 
KEYNES THEORY FOLLOWED 

Essentially, the basic theories on 
which the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties are operating, were outlined by 
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John Maynard Keynes, the English 
economist, who believes that governe 
ment spending can be used to maine 
tain a balance in the economic sys- 
tem, thereby leveling off some of the 
peaks and depressions of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

One of his basic tenets is that the 
rate of interest must be maintained 
at a point low enough to stimulate 
large enough investment to provide 
employment for all of those wanting 
to work. This presupposes some 
government control déver investment 
to keep it from turning into specu- 
lative excesses. 

Dr. Edie argued that high income 
and estate taxes were factors in 
checking the growth of capital in 
this country, but Mr. Keynes are 
gues that taxes aimed at leveling ine 
come may actually stimulate eme 
ployment, investment and hence, 
the growth of capital by raising the 
general level of purchasing power. 

He thinks that it may be necese 
sary for government to push intere 
est rates down to a point approach 
ing zero if full employment is to be 
maintained for a generation. 

Thus the two schools of thought 
clash and the country may be called 
on to wait for experience to prove 
which is correct. 














Tu spacious charm of the 


Gotham’s rooms with their 
Smartly modern appoint- 
ments, and the excellence of 


the cuisine have given this 
hotel a world-wide fame 
among the fastidious. Located 
in the heart of the fashion- 
able shopping district. Rates 


from $4. 


Max A. Haering, Res. Mgr. 
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-with the atd of /nstalment Buying 


When the average car sold for $2,000, the high price 
and the cash terms were hard to meet — only the 


wealthy could buy. 


But this problem was solved when mass production 
and instalment selling brought lower prices. Superior 
cars were offered on convenient terms. Responsible 
persons were invited to make a small down payment 
and drive the car home. 
supplied the rest of the money; dealers got cash; the 


buyer paid as he drove. 


Turning Luxuries into Conveniences 
As sales increased prices dropped, so that more and 
more families could enjoy cars. And in spite of each 
year's new and better models, prices have continued 
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$10,000 IN 
SAFETY AWARDS 


If you are... 
—a School Teacher 
—a College Student 
a High School Student 
—oa Newspaper Reporter 
—an Editorial Writer 
a Cartoonist 
—a News Photographer 
you may win one of the C.1.T. 
Safety Foundation Awards to 
help reduce traffic accidents. 
Write, stating occupation, to 
C.LT. Safety Foundation, One 
Park Avenue, New York, for 
full details. 








¢ WILLIAM ISELIN & CO 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES OF 


INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 


INC. 


One Park Avenue, New York 


AN INTERESTING BOOKLET, “BUYING OUT OF INCOME,” Will BE SENT TO YOU FREE ON REQUEST 


* MEINHARD, GREEFF & CO 


to drop, benefiting both the cash purchaser and 
those who buy on the C. I. T. Budget Plan. 


Similarly, instalment buying and mass production 
have brought refrigerators, automatic heating plants, 
washing machines and other onetime luxuries within 
the reach of the average family. 


Since 1908 C. 1. T. has taken a leading part in this 
industrial and social progress. Today a nationwide 
network of C. I. T. offices, giving dependable, cour- 
teous service, enables responsible persons to enjoy 
the convenience of time payments. Watch for prod- 
ucts advertised for sale on the C. I. T. Budget Plan. 
You can buy with confidence from dealers who dis- 
play the initials C. I. T. in their showrooms. 
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Economy in Relief 
As Viewed by Press 


REDUCTION in Federal relief is 
accepted as a necessity by 73 per 
cent of commenting editors who 
urge a balanced budget, and declare 
it is time a beginning is made in the 
practice of economy. The demand 
of the Conference of Mayors that this 
retrenchment be delayed is upheld by 
27 per cent, because of the continu- 
ing unemployment emergency and 
the belief that a sharp curtailment of 
relief work involves a change in 
family incomes which should not be 
suddenly inflicted on the country. 


In the arguments on curtailment of work relief, 


it is widely conceded there should be no resulting 
distress. The responsibility is to be put on the local 
communities, under the plans of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the chief issue is the feasibility of the 
transfer. 

“The requirement that localities must pay 20 per 
cent of the cost of WPA projects in their areas,” ac- 
cording to the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.), 
“will work a hardship on many cities, but just the 
same, it is a good provision”. 

“The order precedes rather than follows reem- 
ployment,” declares the Omaha World-Herald. 
(Ind.), and that paper emphasizes the burden that 
is thrown upon communities which may have suf- 
fered from the drought. 


NEED OF DEFINITE POLICY 


“Convincing signs of the Administration’s desire 
to economize,” says the Cincinnati Times-Star 
(Rep.), “would be welcome, especially in view of 
the obvious pick-up in private employment. But 
the mayors are naturally bewildered in the face of 
present WPA policy—or lack of policy... . 

“Increased local control over unemployment re- 
lief is greatly to be desired. But there can be no 
effective control unless the local communities know 
just what their problem will be. Retrenchment in 
WPA calls for team-work between Federal and local 
relief officials. The present policy of semi-secret 
and arbitrary retrenchment can only prove de- 
moralizing to everybody concerned.” 

“In most States,” explains the New York Times 
(Dem.), “the Federal Government was asked to 
carry at least 75 per cent of the burden, and in 12 
States its contribution actually amounted to 90 per 
cent or more. 

“One of the weak points in the whole Federal re- 
lief program is that it has permitted discrepancies 
of this kind to occur and that it has failed to bring 
pressure to bear on those States and municipalities 
which were carrying only a relatively small share of 
the burden. 

“Necessarily, retrenchment now has become the 
order of the day. But in planning the progressive de- 
mobilization of WPA it ought to be possible to find 
a formula under which the continuing contribution 
of the Federal Government will bear some reasona- 
ble relationship to the amounts raised locally for re- 
lief.” 

“The WPA is a temporary agency,” states the Kan- 
sas City Star (Ind.) “designed to serve an emer- 
gency purpose. A part of the work may be made 
permanent, but there must be the reductions. That 
should have been understood all along.” 


INSISTS PLAN IS LOGICAL 


“The general public has been extremely patient,” 
asserts the Boston Transcript (Rep.), and that 
paper argues further: 

“While it is not difficult to understand why the 
mayors of large American cities should be cabling 
President Roosevelt to ask him to postpone a cut in 
WPA allotments, the wider public interest demands 
that the projected reorganization be permitted to 
proceed about as outlined by the Federal authori- 
ties. 

“After all a start will have to be made some time 
in the direction of turning the whole employment 
problem back to private industry. 

“The longer action is delayed the haruer it will be 
to institute it. And if it is delayed too long, the 
danger exists that we will have on our hands a 
group of citizens which thinks it has a proprietary 
right to a place on the public pay roll and will not 
even listen to proposals to go it again “on its own.” 

“The plan, as outlined is not cruel or likely to 
cause excessive hardship. It contemplates at the 
moment the removal from the WPA rolls of men 
and women in some administrative positions and 
men and women who have some income from other 
sources. To the average citizen this program will 
seem entirely logical.” 

“Naturally,” it is pointed out by the Providence 
Journal (Ind.), “the mayors are concerned over the 
reductions. They figure that the present slashes are 
but the preliminaries to larger slashes. They fear 
that the burden of relief which the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed so largely will be shifted to the 
shoulders of local communities, with the result that 
their costs will be increased and more taxes will be 
necessary. The mayors, of course, do not want 
larger budgets for their communities and increased 
taxes, not if they can persuade or force the Federal 
Government to carry the load. 


WOULD CUT COSTS TO FIT 


“But the time is at hand when the Federal Gov- 
ernment must set about reducing expenses and 
bringing the budget into balance. It was not too 
difficult to set up WPA, but it is going to be diffi- 
cult to liquidate it, as the President will discover. 

“Already it has become a vested interest, with pro- 
tectors who will fight to preserve it. As business con- 
tinues to expand it stands to reason that WPA 
should automatically cost the nation less. Yet, de- 
spite business improvement, the rolls and the costs 
continue very high.” 

“While we are glad to see evidence that the WPA 
is at least talking about economy,” says the Wil- 
mington (Del.) News (Ind.), “there is one point 
on which everyone agrees. No one should be thrown 
off the relief rolls who is actually in need. Economy 
can afford to wait on dire distress. 

“But we are surrounded by evidences that the 
need for relief is far less acute than it was a year 
ago. The last few months have brought tremendous 
gains in reemployment in private industry. Wage 
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Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
First Question 





levels are rising. Business and industrial recovery 
is moving forward at an accelerated pace. 

“The nation looks to the Roosevelt Administration 
to cut relief costs to fit the pattern of the times.” 


ARGUMENT OF THE CITIES 


“The mayors argue,” contends the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “that the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed a definite responsibility for pro- 
viding work through WPA and cannot abandon it. 
They are not very far away from the idea that the 
Government owes everybody a living and must pro- 
vide work and wages or its equivalent. 

“Not all are as candid as Philadelphia's mayor, 
who says the responsibility is in part that of a 
campaign promise and therefore cannot be ignored. 

“But, for whatever reason, all seem to be agreed 
that Federal Government owes local government 
a measure of largesse, subsidy, relief, whatever it 
may be termed, and must continue to supply local 
government with ‘easy’ money for local expendi- 
ture. 


Government, and if it shall become established and 
shall progress in exploitation, it is likely to breed 
difficulties.” 








Effect of Wage Levels 
On General Prosperity 


HIGHER wages advocated by the 

A. F. of L. to bring each family 
an income of $3,600, are favored by 
44 per cent of commenting news- 
papers, but are declared to be too 
high by 56 per cent of the press. This 
is the level estimated as possible if in- 
dustry operates at capacity. Objec- 
tors allege that prosperity is not gov- 
erned by the purchasing power of 
skilled labor only, but by that of the | 
whole community. 


The chief issue raised py the A. F. of L. proposal 
is whether or not the higher wage standard for 
Skilled workers would increase the cost of living to 
the disadvantage of other persons. 

“The whole program,” contends the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), “follows along the lines of the 30- 
hour week proposal. The ranks of skilled labor are 
to receive more income and shorter hours; the rest 
of the country is to tag along as best it can. The 
net result will be that the cost of living—to every- 
one else—would ascend to such proportions as to 
jeopardize the whole structure of our newly 
achieved business resurgence. 

“We do not deny that the A. F. of L. and its 
spokesmen have a right, like everyone else, to strive 
for what they can get for themselves. But when 
they attempt to justify their claims on a basis of 
the common good the argument falls down.” 


LABOR RATIO TO COSTS 


“Labor's contribution to the cost of products,” it is 
pointed out by the New London Day (Ind.), “has 
been reduced, considering the product as a unit. The 
workman, with the aid of modern machinery, pro- 
duces more during the week’s work. As his produc- 
tion is stepped up, the cost of his services per article 
is reduced. And in ratio to that lowered cost it is 
economically sound to reduce working hours or in- 
crease wages, and still find the selling price of the 
article within the reach of most of the people who 
should possess it.” 

“Industry does something more than pay wages,” 
declares the Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.), “it 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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also pays taxes. And it enables the man-on-the- 
Street to pay his taxes. Industry also is responsible 
for the purchasing power of the public-at-large, not 
alone that of the men and women it employs. 

“Wage increases are fine and should be made, 
when and where they can be afforded. But often 
they cannot be. Patience now, and an effort to 
understand the multiple problems of industry will 
help make the future secure.” 

“A truer picture of the relation of wages to divi- 
dends may be had by comparing this year wit. 1929. 
In 1929 dividends totalled about $6,000,000,000; wages 
and salaries about $51,000,000,000. Thus, while divi- 
dends in 1936 represent two-thirds of.those paid in 
1929, wages amount to about 80 per cent.” 

“It is up to industrial management,” says the Hart- 
ford Times (Dem.), “to undertake solution of the 
dual problem of increasing the purchasing power of 
the wage earners and at the same time of protecting 
employers’ earnings through the advantages of in- 
creased business and improved production and dis- 
tribution methods whereby the pay increases may 
not be all absorbed by increase of prices and capi- 
tal charges. 

“No one should expect that this can be worked out 
in a moment, or that wholesale wage increases can 
rest upon a purely arbitrary basis. After all, busi- 
ness can only pay as it can afford.” 


“It's a comparatively new notion in American | 
| 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Collective Security 

Sir:—The attitude which Mr. Henry 
Graff takes in the Yeas and Nays of 
Nov. 16 is ene which is not uncommon 
in the United States today. Many peo- 
ple feel that we are so far removed from 
Europe that what happens there is of no 
interest to us. It happens that nothing 
is further from the truth. If Europe is 
caught in another war it may well be 
that civilization the world over will suf- 
fer a terrible setback, and the United 
States is bound to feel its repercussions. 
If we didn’t learn from the war of 1914 
how closely the world is bound together 
we should have found it out during the 
depression. .. . 

In connection with the Inter-American 
Peace Conference, it is worth consider- 
ing the fact that the South American 
nations are bound more closely to Europe 
than to the United States economically 
and their prosperity depends in great 
part on the prosperity of Europe. Can 
we get away from the fact that the 
United States is also dependent upon 
Europe—if not directly then indirectly? 

If we learned nothing else from the 
last war we should have learned that 
international anarchy will never serve 
the cause of peace. We may discover 
—perhaps too late—that it is wise for 
the United States to cooperate with the 
rest of the world in perfecting machin- 
ery which will make a system of col- 
lective security workable. 

Trenton, N. J. GERTRUDE ALLEN. 
ee & 


“March of the Americas” 

Sir:—I was very much impressed and 
well pleased with the editorial, “The 
March of the Americas,” in the issue of 
Nov. 30. L. G. STAPF. 
Greenup, Ky. 

x * 


Split Judicial Decisions 

Sir:—It seems to my mind that our 
Supreme Court has again demonstrated 
its supreme weakness in handing down 
another divided opinion, this time a 50- 
50 opinion upholding the New York State 
job insurance law. 

Just a few more of these five-to-four, 
six-to-three and four-to-four decisions 
will dispel the last mite of confidence 
the common people of this nation has 
in this supposedly wisest tribunal in the 
land. 

The frequent widely split decisions of 
this Court during the past few years 





have left the common people confused 
and bewildered. I have never heard of 
an ordinary justice of the peace court 
over-stepping the bounds of reason and 
justice in as stupid a decision as did the 
Supreme Court in its infamous Triple-A 
decision. 

Its decision invalidating the Act itself 
was not so much a surprise to us, as 
most of the people not directly affected 
by the Act felt that it was an unfair 
piece of legislation; but when the Court 
resorted to a supreme effort in mental 
gymnastics and took the hurdle of rea- 
son, fairness and justice at a single leap 
and permitted the processors to retain 
the tax money collected by them under 
the Act, it left us dumfounded. 

Reason suggests to the open-minded 
that since it was humanly impossible 
to return the money to the rightful 
owners (the consumers) it should have 
gone where all other tax money collected 
from the people goes, the United States 
Treasury. H. E. GARRISON. 
Elizabeth, Miss. 

x* 


Band-wagon Advice 
Sir:—Americanism is liberalism. Your 
paper is merely a political organ. Why 
don't you get in time with the majority? 
That is American. LOUIS FIEDLER. 
Aurora, II]. 
x**ek 


Still Against New Deal 
Sir:—Your publication is all right. 
Give it to the New Dealers. They de- 
serve it. REV. E. D. MOWRY 
Keystone Heights, Fla. 
x * 


“Doing a Good Job” 

Sir:—I think you have been doing a 
very good job in visualizing some of the 
pertinent principles and policies of gov- 
ernment, and only wish that more peo- 
ple could be exposed to such excellent 
influences. I guess, however, that it will 
take a little patience in getting some of 
these ideas widely appreciated. 
Wilmington, Del. J. X. GARRIGUES. 

x «ee 


“Harm to Democracy” 

Sir:—You are doing more harm to De- 
mocracy than anything I know of. 
Talco, Tex. L. P. MOORE. 

xr 


Thinks Criticism Warranted 

Sir:—I am much impressed by the 
frankness of your publication. I believe 
that the truest sort of patriotism at this 
time comes from being >utspoken and 
critical of Federal activities if criticism 
is warranted. W. J. CUMMINGS. 
Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 


+ 





The Single Tax Viewpoint 

Sir:—Your editorials are of such ab- 
sorbing interest and so well written that 
I sometimes think they are the most in- 
fluential department of your splendid 
publication; and yet they are not be- 
yond criticism, in my opinion. 

In your editorial, “Repeal the Pay Roll 
Tax,” you make the statement that 
“there is no better principle of taxation 
than ability to pay.” In all your edi- 
torials and articles which so frequently 
touch upon the important question of 
taxation I have never yet noticed any 
recognition of the far better principle 
that government revenue should so far 
as possible represent value received and 
services rendered. 

This principle is advocated by those 
who would have the rental value of land 
sites taken for government purposes, 
supplemented if necessary by inheritance 
and income taxes. The site value of 
land, they reason, is created not by the 
individual but by the community and 





for our declining years and have seen 
our incomes dwindle from 5 per cent to 
2 and 2' per cent, with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt boasting in his recent cam- 
paign how he had brought interest rates 
down, would like to ask where that leaves 
us, over 70 like myself, past wages, with 
the cost of living rising all the time. 
And now you come along suggesting 
we should all be taxed to help out those 
who are wage-earners. 

What’s the matter with the wage- 
earners saving their own money for old 
age as we had to do? ... We have been 
made to pay WPA workers for leaning 
on their shovels for four long years and 
for all the rest of the alphabet soup 
thrown in. . . . Now let the voters who 
re-elected President Roosevelt (being 
Wage-earners) pay their own Social Se- 
curity taxes. GEORGINIA M. LARNED. 
Oxford, Mass. 

x kere 


For the Law as It Stands 
Sir:—The American electorate settled 


public improvements, and_ therefore tin 3 Nov. 3. Th ‘ 
righfully belongs to the community; then a maaan ay th ey placed Pranklin 
labor, untaxed, and capital, untaxed, - Roosevelt at the helm and gave him 


could get their full reward in wages 
and interest. 

The taking of ground rent (which is 
not a tax at all) in lieu of taxes on 
improvements and personal property, 
points the way to the solution of a mul- 
titude of other social problems that so 
sorely vex you and so many others who 
apparently ignore the comparatively sim- 
ple and effective method of shifting 
taxes off of the products of labor and 
taking instead more ground rent. 

This would eliminate speculation in 
land, one of the principal sources of 
booms and depressions; would open land 
of all kinds to actual users and devol- 
opers, thus helping soive the problems of 
tenantry, unemployment and social se- 
curity. THEO. BUEHLER, JR. 
Alma, Wis. 

x *« *® 


Paying for Social Security 

Sir:—I feel obliged to condemn your 
editorial Nov. 16 holding the view that 
Social Security should not be paid for 
by the workers who are to receive the 
benefits. 

Doesn’t anyone getting insured have 
to pay for it, I would like to know? 
What justice is there for everyone to 
be taxed to insure a living in old age 
for one class of people? 

I should think those having wages 
were better able to pay than those who 
have none and have had to use up what 
they have saved up to care for them- 
selves. We who worked hard and long 
hours and denied ourselves to provide 





power to execute them. Why should you 
attempt to stir up anarchy? Don’t you 
realize the Social Security Act is a law? 
Everyone will be benefited by it, even 
entrenched greed, etc. Get on the wagon 
and take a good ride. 

Oakland, Calif. DR. CLAIRE RASOR. 
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Pensions for Housewives 

Sir:—What is to happen to the house- 
wife when she becomes 65 years old? 
The forgotten woman, as usual? Is she 
to eat the crumbs which fall from her 
husband's plate? . . . Why shouldn't the 
housewife be included in the Social Se- 
curity Act as well as the business 
woman? Does it pay to be a wife and 
mother? MRS. L. HORNE. 
Maplewood, N. J. 


x~* * 


Holders of Government Bonds 

Sir:—Your front pages are worth the 
subscription. 

I wonder if you could make a picto- 
gram out of the location of the bonds 
representing the national debt—per cent 
held by idle rich, per cent held by in- 
ternational bankers, per cent held by 
common banks, per cent held by indus- 
try, per cent held by common people— 
or something to that effect. 

So many people have told me that 
all we have to do when the debt gets a 
little bothersome is to cancel it. Can 


that be done as easy as “throwing away 
an old pair of shoes?” 
Antelope, Mont. 


R. S. RICHARDSON. 











Overlapping Taxation. 
What Is the Remedy? 


()VERLAPPING or double taxation 

by Federal and State govern- 

ments, revealed in a recent official 

| survey by the Treasury Department, 

| prompts a majority of commenting 

newspapers to urge an allocation of 

| revenue sources to avcid such double 

taxation. A considerable minority, 

however, doubt any working agree- 

ment could be reached among the 48 

States that would limit them in their 
sources of income. 


In the judgment of the New York Times the sit- 
uation is “chaotic” and this paper notes that in the 
past year the Federal Government collected almost 
twice as much revenue as did the States from the 
same sources: estate and inheritance taxes, in- 
divided incomes, corporation incomes, gasoline, 
liquor and tobacco. 

The Times points out that there is no agree- 
ment on what type of taxes should be reserved ex- 
clusively to the Federal or to the State govern- 
ments, and there is “no agreement regarding the 
equitable division of any tax.” It concludes that 
“once toleration has been established, such taxes 
will not quickly be abandoned.” 


LOAD ON THE AUTO OWNER 

“Motor-car taxation,” declares the New York 
Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “is perhaps the perfect 
example of the way any tax is abused which hap- 
pens to be easy to collect, which is virtually ines- 
capable, and which falls upon the backs not of a 
small, tightly organized and articulate group, but 
upon a large body of unorganized consumers.” 

“The growing tendency in Washington,” charges 
the Roanoke (Va.) Times (Dem.), “to regard the 
States as nothing and the Federal Government 
everything carries with it the assumption that the 
Federal Government is to have its way in all 
things.” 

A similar position is taken by the Lynchburg 
News (Dem.), with a denial that “the States have 
raided the Federal field.” The Lynchburg paper 
argues: “The States were imposing taxes before 
there was any Federal Government and, therefore, 
many Federal taxes were imposed long after the 
States had started them.” 


PLUCKING THE GOLDEN GOOSE 


“The thing that makes all tax systems creak and 
groan is the excessive amount levied,” states the 
Saginaw (Mich.) News (Ind.), with the conclu- 
Sion that if this burden “were less crippling in its 

















Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Now for the Outfitting 





total amount, we should hear far less objection.” 

“There is no reason to believe,” says the Ports- 
mouth (Ohio) Times (Ind.), “that taxes will be 
reduced from their present levels. Everything 
points to recurrent increases to finance a growing 
social responsibility. It is logical that the Roose- 
velt Administration, which has encouraged that re- 
sponsibility and authorized public spending on a 
scale never dreamed of before, should be giving at- 
tention to regularization of methods of handling 
the taxpaying goose so as to get the most feathers 
and the fewest compiaints.” 

“Every explorer of our ‘tax jungle’ knows that we 
are moving from tax duplication to tax triplication,” 
asserts the New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.). 
“Whether any solution acceptable to the several 
taxing powers can be found during this cycle of 
multiplying levies and constantly increasing tax 
loads appears doubtful, but relief from these pile- 
ups must come eventually.” 





Quips in the News 


When Money Breeds a Need 
The Treasury has up its sleeve $87,000,000 to be 
used in a WPA emergency, which, no doubt, Mr. 


Hopkins will be able to develop. — Indianapolis 
News. 
Where Nature Fails 
“The fur of the Rhesus monkey,” we read, “will 


grow longer over night to protect the animal from 
cold.” Unfortunately, nature has not provided a 
comparable compensating system for the taxpayer. 
—South Bend Tribune. 
: 2 = 
Will a Worm Turn? 


Those radio fans who are threatening a “strike” 
against some programs may be training for the 
next political campaign—South Bend Tribune. 

* * 
The Cult of Alphonse 

The French have been talking lightly about the 
war debts they owe to the United States. Charm- 
ing conversationalists as ever, the French—Kan- 
sas City Star. 


* 
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America’s Problem: 


Future of Relief 


T° THE President returning from his 

South American “good-will” jour- 
ney; to the Congress preparing to re- 
convene; to the relief administration 
faced with a shrinking purse; to the 
State and municipal heads, and last 
but most important, to the millions of 
citizens, the course of work relief in 
1937, already beset by conflicting in- 
terests, has become a paramount prob- 

em. 

For the President the problem re- 
solves itself into a choice between 
downward adjustment of relief ex- 
penditures as against the continuance 
of a high relief budget. For the Con- 
gress it means favoring the taxpaying 
group opposed to huge relief expendi- 
tures as against support for millions of 
unemployed whose votes largely decid- 
ed the future of many of the legislators. 
For the relief administration it means 
a well moneyed coffer as contrasted 
with a bucket that has to be scraped. 
For State and municipal heads it 
means a continuance of present con- 
ditions or a return to breadlines, mass 
demonstrations and new festerings of 
old wounds. 

For the millions on relief it means 
the right to continue to earn a living 
without resort to charity or dole. 


STRIKES POINT ARGUMENT 


Bitter are some of the problem’s 
manifestations as the old year pre- 
pares to make way for the new: 

In New York City hundreds of 
artists, writers and theatrical workers 
on relief attempt “stay-in” strikes in 
protest against curtailment of white- 
collar relief rolls. Police mix with the 
groups in hand to hand fighting. 
(Photo No. 1.) Hundreds are arrested. 
Scores more take the places of those 
trundled off to jail. 

In Pleasantville, New Jersey, seam- 
stresses discharged from relief proj- 
ects, take possession of the council 
chamber of the city hall, threaten to 
stay all winter unless they are re- 
turned to work. (Photo No. 2.) 

In Washington, the United States 
Conference of Mayors under the lead- 
ership of New York’s Mayor La- 
Guardia meet with Federal relief of- 
ficials, ask for a showdown, protest to 
President Roosevelt. (Photo No. 3.) 


NEEDY ARE REASSURED 


Administrator Hopkins in a special 
press conference explains his agency’s 
position, tells newspaper men no per- 
son requiring relief need fear, that 
there is in progress a shift of 250,- 
000 drough-area farmers from WPA 
rolis to the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, (Photo No. 4) that WPA rolls 
amounted to 2,478,042 in November, 
a decline of 104,510 cases from the 
first week in November, caused in the 
main by the shift of farmers to Re- 
settlement rolls, that Congress will 
have to provide for a deficiency ap- 
propriation to carry the WPA through 
to June 30, 1937, that dwindling funds 
are forcing the WPA to “scrape the 
bucket”. 

Behind the headlines, informed ob- 
servers note: 

President Roosevelt has given no in- 
dication that he plans a wholesale re- 
duction in work relief activities, that 
there will be no radical deviation in 
his handling of the basic relief prob- 
lems. Rather observers feel that cur- 
tailment of relief activities will keep 
pace with industry’s reabsorption of 
the unemployed, that administrative 
overhead will be pared, that Congress 
will be asked to make necessary bud- 
getary provision for keeping the relief 
lifelines open. 


PARADOX OF REEMPLOYMENT 

Private industry through its spokes- 
men has promised to cooperate in a 
reemployment program. Against this 
promise looms the shadow of millions 
of unemployed even if conditions were 
to be jogged up to the industrial ac- 
tivity of the boom years. 

Congress, yet to speak its mind on 
the problem, faces a ticklish issue. 
Bulk of administrative and non-relief 
employes in the relief program are 
believed to be patronage appointees. 
If these are the first to go under a re- 
duction policy, members of Congress 
face the prospect of making answer to 
constituents whose pre-campaign work 
was an important factor in election of 
the legislators. 

Postscript to the problem for many 
is the manner in which former at- 
tempts to reduce Civilian Conservation 
Corps’ activities petered out. Local 
pressure brought to bear on Congress- 
men permitted no curtailment, no 
compromise. 

Today the CCC program with its 
hundreds of thousands of young un- 
employed (Photo No. 5) occupies a 
permanent niche in the program of 
government to create employment in 
a period of distress. 

Derex Fox. 
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FARM PROGRAM 
OF 199.7: WIDER 
MONEY SPREAD 


THE 1937 model of the Fed- 

eral Government’s farm 
program, just offered to farm- 
ers, corresponds closely to the 
1936 model, except for a few 
significant changes. 


This new program is designed as 
the basis for a long-range model 
which Henry A. Wallace, as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, discussed dur- 
ing the past week. The final prod- 
uct, likely to come from the next 
session of Congress, is intended to 
establish agriculture as an industry 
enjoying strong governmental pro- 
tection and subsidy. 

Farmers are to receive $500,000 for 


| accepting the new soil conservation 
plan, with its varied requirements 


for shifting from cultivation of 
grains and cotton and tobacco to 
the growing of grass and alfalfa and 
trees and other “soil-conserving” 
crops. 

Essential changes from the 1936 
plan involves a larger measure of 
production control and alteration of 
rules to permit more classes of 
farmers to participate. Payments to 
cooperators—averaging less than 
$100 in 1936—will be spread even 
thinner in 1937. But each coop- 
erating farmer is assured a mini- 
mum check of $20. 


CURTAIL CORN OUTPUT 
Although the Supreme Court has 
ruled_that control of farm produc- 
tion is outside of the range of Fed- 
eral powers, the AAA in announcing 
its new program for 1937 frankly 


states that its plans are designed to 


encourage farmers to divert planting 
from cotton and tobacco and corn. 

H. P. Tolley, administraor of the 
AAA, said that “diversion from these 


| major soil depleting and surplus 


crops will be encouraged.” In the 
case of corn a limit was placed on 
the number of acres that each farm 
may plant to that crop without 
penalty. 

The objective is to remove at least 


| 5,000,000 of approximately 60,000,000 


acres from corn production, with 
the objective of a yield of 2,500,000,- 
000 bushels. In the case of wheat no 
reduction of acreage is sought ow- 
ing to the need for rebuilding sup- 
plies and for guarding against the 
effects of a possible new drought. 


| BROAD PROGRAM PROJECTED 


LOOKING ahead, Secretary Wal- 
lace sees the Federal Govern- 

ment supporting a broad, and inclu- 
sive, program of aid for agriculture. 
He lists the provisions of that pro- 
gram as follows: 

1.—Use of Federal powers through 
the machinery of the AAA to give 
farmers the equivalent of the mod- 
ern corporation. “Lawyers and 
financiers,” he said, “have shown 
amazing ingenuity in devising varia- 
tions of the corporate form adapted 
to their various purposes. Agricul- 
ture, in its own way since 1933, has 
taken only a few steps on that road. 
But it is a road from which farmers 
will not want to turn back.” 

2.—Acceptance of the standard of 
“parity of income” rather than 
“parity of prices” as the goal of Gov- 
ernment farm policy. Again, ma- 
chinery of government would be 
used to assure a definite portion of 
the national income to agriculture. 

3.—A method of production con- 
trol to balance supply more nearly 
with demand. The Secretary said 
that farm policy cannot be based 
upon expectation of a drought every 
second year to keep supplies in bal- 
ance with demand. This may in- 
volve some constitutional change. 


| TO ELIMINATE POOR FARMS 


4.—Continued use of the recipro- 
cal trade program to stimulate for- 
eign demand for American farm 
products. 

5.—Use of Government powers to 
build a rounded program of land 
use in which the present soil con- 


| servation program would be tied in 


with a program of land buying tore- 
tire the poorer farming areas from 
use. Thus the plan would be to con- 
serve good soils, to repair and build 
up depleted areas and to retire the 
worst farming sections. 


6.—A plan of crop insurance with 
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GO DIRECT IN 
Air-Conditioned Trains 


The De Luxe 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 
and APACHE 


No Extra Fare 


Quickest daily service Chicago to Phoenix. 
Only through service route to El Paso 
(Carlsbad Caverns), Tucson, Chandler, 
Indio and Palm Springs. Direct low- 
altitude route to Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara. 


Through Service Daily from St. Louis 


For further information apply te 
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723 La Sale 3 ag ptation 


ROCK ISLAND 


| payments for premiums and pay- 


ments of indemnities in the form of 
commodities instead of cash. Pre- 
miums would be paid only in good 


years to be stored in elevators or 
on the farm and to be paid out in 
depressed years. 

7—Aid for farm tenants both in 
the form of help in financing pur- 


chase of farms and in the form of 
altered leasing practices designed to 
assure tenants that they will be 
compensated for improvements they 
make on farms. 


























6,000,000 Farms 


Covered with Rubber 


@ “Rubber tires on a tractor? You must be crazy!"’ 


That's what they said five years ago. But Goodrich pioneered—built tires that bettered 
tractor performance, cut operating costs, made riding more comfortable. Today 94 
out of 100 farmers who have tried air tires say they will never go back to steel 
wheels. In two short years demand exceeded capacity. 


32,000 
Rubber Products 


Every man, woman and 
child—every plant, office 
and farm—is a user or pros- 
pect for one or many of the 
32,000 rubber products 
manufactured by Goodrich. 


But Goodrich did not stop with developing a unique tractor tire. Engineers looked 
over other farm machinery, sought out more jobs where rubber might save. 

Now Goodrich announces a complete line of Farm Service Tires for implements. 
On the 6,000,000 American farms there lies a potential market of 52,000,000 wheels 
which can profitably roll on rubber. Tires for wagons and plows, corn pickers and 
potato planters, mowers and binders. Tires that make more money for farmers, 


And so the Goodrich line, which already included everything from huge tires for 
trans-oceanic planes to tiny wheelbarrow tires and service truck casters, broadens 


once more. Goodrich again leads with a better tire for every transportation need. 
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Akron, Ohio. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Los Angeles, California. . 


Kitchener, Ontario 


























like 


may not 


ye IS perhaps the most unusual advertise- 
ment which will appear in United States 
News this year. It is intended to empha- 
size the fact, not commonly recognized, that 
the metal which is our 
sole livelihood, may be 
obtained, and is, in 
fact, regularly purchased 
from many sources 
other than ourselves and 
our distributors. 
This is notintended as an 
—_st advertisement for these 
other suppliers of aluminum, It is, instead, a 
simple statement of fact about the aluminum 
business which has been too long misunderstood. 
It is a matter of record that, during 1934 
(the last year for which complete figures are 
available) the purchasers of aluminum ingot in 
the United States bought nearly twice as much 
from other sources as they bought from us. 
In that year, out of every 100 pounds of 
aluminum ingot purchased in this country, 64.4 
pounds was bought from 
foreign producers, or 
reclaimed from scrap. 
The scrap originated 
from aluminum articles 
which had already served 
one useful life, and from 
the shops of thousands of 








ALUMINUM 





this 


COMPANY 


SALESMEN 


manufacturers using aluminum in their products. 

As a result of this competition, Aluminum 
Company of America sold only 35.6%, or 
slightly more than one-third, of all the aluminum 
ingot purchased in the United States in 1934, 

These facts are not evidence that our sales- 
men are failing to do a good selling job. On 
the contrary, by being good salesmen yesterday 
they actually created today’s competition. Much 
of the aluminum which is sold by this Company 
is in the course of time reclaimed and remelted 
by others, and resold by them in active ‘¢ compe- 
tition with our salesmen. 

By this simple eco- 
nomic process aluminum 
became, many years ago, 
a freely-traded-in com- 
modity, reaching in- 
evitably the natural price 
level brought about by 
the forces of competition. 

It is natural, then, that this Company should 
direct its activities to those fields in which 
virgin aluminum, or aluminum in the form of 
alloys with specific physical characteristics, 
will do the best job. They are the fields in 
which really tough requirements are laid 
down. In such, the experience gained in 
fifty years of research, and the “know-how” 
acquired in handling aluminum in all its 
forms, are of greatest benefit to our customers. 
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Industry as Partner 
Of the Government 


\ R. ROOSEVELT is being greeted 
~~ on his return to Washington with 
an epidemic of suggestions for co- 
operation between Government and 
business in a new “era of good 
feeling.” 

His most determined opponents of 
recent years now agree that there is 
need for unemployment insurance, 
old age pensions, minimum wages, an 
end to child labor and some change in 
the relationship between manage- 
ment and workers. 

Present friends and former oppo- 
nents all have their plans for attain- 
ing these and other objectives. The 
President may choose from among 
those plans in shaping his future 
course. 


Most severe of President Roosevelt's critics have 
been the leading manufacturers of the country. 
Yet at their Congress of American Industry, held 
the past week in New York City, these industrial- 
ists agreed that there now should be a basis of co- 
operation with the Administration in Washington. 

Their interest was in an end to Federal Govern- 
ment borrowing, which the President is preparing 
to promise. They want a system of old age pen- 
sions confined to the needy aged and financed on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis, rather than through pay 
roll taxes designed to build up a huge reserve fund. 
They prefer minimum wage requirements on a 
State-wide rather than a nation-wide basis. Their 
attitude is opposed to Federal regulation of labor 
relations in industry. 

[The declaration of principles approved by 
the country’s manufacturers will be found in 
full text on page 15.] 

Out of this expression of attitude Mr. Roosevelt 
can determine the basis of cooperation with big 
business, if he wishes cooperation. 


WHAT BERRY GROUP FAVORS 


Out of the suggestions from another group, as- 
sembled during the past week by George L. Berry, 
his Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, the 
President can form an opinion of the attitude of 
one more group of business men and labor leaders. 

This group favored change in the anti-trust laws 
to class as unfair trade practices wages or hours 
so low that they would reduce the number of 
competitors willing and able to maintain “just and 
reasonable” labor standards. 

The object would be to revive NRA indirectly 
through use of the existing anti-trust laws. To 
determine “just and reasonable” labor standards 
industry would enter into voluntary agreements, 
similar to Blue Eagle codes. Violators of those 
standards then could be prosecuted for unfair com- 
petition. 

But Government lawyers point out that this 
plan, which previously had been suggested by Don- 
ald Richberg, former NRA administrator, would 
run against the fact that manufacturing and min- 
ing and construction are local in nature and not 
subject to jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


LEGAL PITFALLS 


Thus, for much of industry and business, the new 
plan, in the view of lawyers, might quickly run into 
the same legal difficulty that confronted NRA. 

Major Berry’s Council for Industrial Progress 
went further than to recommend revival of a modi- 
fied recovery act. 

It also recommended that industry be permitted 
to fix prices, not only on goods branded by a trade 
mark but on other goods as well. 

Observers pointed out that this meant in reality 
that the Council on one hand had agreed to use the 
anti-trust laws to accomplish the purpose of sup- 
porting labor standards, while on the other hand it 
recommended that the anti-trust laws in reality 
should be removed from the field in which they have 
applied—that of attempting to force competition. 

This admitted conflict is to receive later. atten- 
tion of the Council members. 

At the same time there came word that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt intended on his return to Washing- 
ton to call in individual leaders of industry to get 
from them definite suggestions for placing more of 
the country’s unemployed in private industry. 

The recommendations to be made by Major Berry 
will represent one group of suggestions which Mr. 
Roosevelt can consider along with the others. 

But the big question remains: 

Will the Federal Government now seek to find a 
Way out of the unemployment problem solely 
through cooperative arrangements with business, 
or is the Government to seek a means of forcing 
employers to spread work and to pay minimum 
wages? 

President Roosevelt is indicating that he wants 
first to find out what industry can do on a coop- 
erative basis. But if tangible results do not flow 
from that method he is prepared to seek legisla- 
tion. 


Takes Two to Do Business 


Latest Restrictions Followed by 
Fewer Bids On Government Contracts 


VENTURE of the Federal Government into an ex- 
periment with a “Littl NRA” is producing 
complications. 

When the original NRA was upset by the Su- 
preme Court, organized labor set about reviving its 
labor standard provisions through a tie-in with the 
Government’s spending policy. 

At the last session of Congress, on the closing 
night, the leaders maneuvered into law the Walsh- 
Healey bill, requiring that bidders for Government 
contracts must meet wage and hour and child la- 
bor standards set by the Secretary of Labor. 

This law was loosely drawn and was filled with 
what officials admitted to be gaping loopholes. 

Yet today they find themselves confronted by 
what amounts to a bidders’ boycott. Rather than 
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NEW SIGNS OF COOPERATION—ANTI-TRUST. 
LAWS WEAKENED—SPENDING POLICIES 





BUSINESS NOW-AND A MONTH AGO 








BUSINESS activity in November showed improvement over October 
In 5 States such activity continued on 
an even trend and in 26 States, mainly on the Atlantic seaboard and 
in the West, business was not so good. However, retail sales reports 
give promise of the best Christmas buying period in seven years. 


in 26 States of the Union. 


BETTER 


MW = UNCHANGED 
MM = NOT As coop 
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These maps of monthly business trends are prepared by The United 
States News from the Federal Reserve System’s report of check pay- 
ments debited to individual accounts throughout the country with al- 
lowance made for changes in the wholesale commodity price index as 
determined by the Department of Labor. 





meet the terms laid 
manufacturers and dealers are failing or refusing 
to bid, with results that are proving embarrassing 
to some departments. 

Thus: 

The Navy Department asxed for bids on copper 
and oil and metals needed in submarine construc- 
tion and received no bids. 

The War Department was reported to have asked 
for bids on foodstuffs and other materials only to 
get no response. 

Other departments asked for bids on supplies of 
various kinds without result. 

Does that mean that the Government is to be 
hamstrung in its efforts to set standards for the 
labor that goes into the production and distribu- 
tion of goods used by it? 

Department of Labor officials assert otherwise. 
They express the opinion that the law is resulting 





down by the Government, + in destruction of the previously growing business 


of fly-by-night dealers of various kinds, who had 
made a practice of supplying the Government with 
distress and cut-price merchandise. Their view is 
that established manufacturers, in many cases, 
have not yet come back into the business of bid- 
ding on Government contracts. 


Another view, however, is that business men are 
deliberately avoiding Government contracts to im- 
press officials with their opposition to this method 
of bringing back NRA standards, 


Whichever view is correct, Department of Labor 
officials are confident that the situation will be 
cleared up through conferences now under way. 
They readily admit that the new law is proving un- 
usually difficult to administer and to enforce. 

Yet labor leaders are prepared to demand of the 
coming Congress that existing loopholes be closed. 


+ 
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Anti-Trust Laws Fading? 


Trademark Court Ruling Leads 
Some to Predict That Result 


AFTER the Supreme Court had ruled on Dec, 7 
si that manufacturers of trade-marked goods 
may fix the retail price of their products in States 
permitting that practice, an important official of 
the Federal Trade Commission remarked: 

“This country’s anti-trust laws are gradually be- 
ing whittled away. Apparently there no longer is 
general acceptance of the dictum that competition 
is the life of trade.” 

His view and that of some others in the Federal 
Government is that business and industry grad- 
ually are getting what they sought from NRA: i. e., 
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THE INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 
By ORRIN G. WOOD 
Member, Estabrook & Co., Boston, and 
Retiring President of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America 


a\ TE have been fortunate to date in 
having on the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission able men who I 
believe are anxious to make such transi- 
tions as they feel must be made under 
the law with as little disturbance to 
our business as possible. We must real- 
ize, too, that mistakes will be made, 
and that, as time goes on and experi- 
ence under the laws is_ broadened, 
changes in the law and the regulations 

will undoubtedly be made... . 
The year has been 

Ss “an active one in our 

j business. For the 12 

months ended Sept. 

30 the total of new 

and refunding is- 

sues publicly offered, 

exclusive of those of 

the Federal Govern- 

ment, was $5,819,000,- 

000, an increase of 

5 per cent over the 

sinancing the preced- 

ing twelve months. This increase has 

taken place in all fields of corporate fi- 

nancing—railroads, utilities and indus- 

trials. Total financing for the calendar 

year will exceed that of any year since 
1930. 

More significant to us and the coun- 
try, however, has been the increase in 
the sale of securities to procure new 
capital for industry. This reached a vol- 
ume of almost 3% times the preceding 
12 months. Yet in this 12 months period 
ended Sept. 30 such financing was less 
than $1,000,000,000, whereas in the 10 
years prior to 1930 such corporate financ- 
ing required an annual average of almost 
$4,000,000,000. . . . Based on the course 
of general business we have reason to 
hope that the coming year will see a 
further demand from industry. Such a 
result is necessary not only from the 
standpoint of our own industry but to 
further the progress of employment. 


+ 


From the interest of the securities 
business, sound issues to provide new in- 
vestment sources for our clients are par- 
ticularly desirable. In the first place, 
from a purely selfish standpoint we all 
realize that refunding operations draw 
daily more nearly to a close. From a 
longer range, however, the accumulation 
of funds by investors with no new issues 
in which to invest can have only the 
result which we are now witnessing—a 
continuous inflationary increase in se- 
curity prices. ... 

Yet the course of business augurs well 
for an increase in its demand for new 
capital. . 

The Federal Reserve Boards’ index of 
industrial production stood at 109 for 
September on the basis of a 1923-25 av- 
erage equaling 100, compared with 91 
in the previous September. Factory 
employment, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board index, increased 8.2 per 
cent between September, 1935, and 1936, 
and payrolls by 12.9 per cent. The out- 
put of elecricity is exceeding al! records. 
The automobile industry bids fair to ex- 
ceed its production record for every year 
except 1928 and 1929 

Even the steel industry, about which 
we were so much concerned last year, 
may produce more steel ingots than in 
all but three years of its existence... . 

But let us take our optimism with a 
grain of salt. All the skies are not clear 
and storms do come. In the long run 
optimism well tempered will carry us 
much farther. 

There is a European situation dis- 
tressing to all thinking men. We still 
have an unbalanced Federal budcet, 
which can be a source of deep trouble. 
We have an untried undistributed profits 
tax, against which the Board of Gov- 
ernors of your Association last spring 
went on record. We see as a result of 
it a flood of year-end dividends, which 
may well distort the picture of the coun- 
try’s true purchasing power, and some 
of which the future may well prove it 
was unwise to declare. (From an address 
at the convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, Au- 
gusta, Ga., Dec. 4.) 


“FORWARD WITH INDUSTRY” 
By C. M. CHESTER 
President, National Association of 
Manufacturers 


NDUSTRY has been so intent on the 

processes of prosperity that it has 
neglected to seek, or take, credit for ac- 
complishments that far outshine its 
fancied failings. 

Nothing is any more germane to the 
happiness and welfare of every American 
than the fact that there is being created 
a new abundance for all to share. An 
increase from 53'4 billion dollars paid 

out in 1935 to an es- 
timated 62 _ billion 
dollar national in- 
come in 1936, of 
which the worker in 
1935 received 67.3 
per cent, compared 
to 65.5 per cent in 
1929, is a _ national 
achievement of out- 
standing note... . 
Full and increasing 
employment will be 
stimulated by the better flow of capital 
into the development of necessary new 
industries. Our job is to ab- 
sorb all of the unemployed possible—to 
bend every effort of science and man- 
agement skill to create still more jobs— 
and at the same time more of the com- 
forts of life for the American people. 

We recall when the NRA decision came 
along, that pronouncements were made 
to the effect that busines woulc cut 
wages, increase hours and pursue other 
unfavored practices. What really hap- 
pened? 

Business gains since the NRA went out 
of existence have been among the most 
pronounced in history. The record shows 
that, on the average, there were no wage 
reductions. 

The average weekly earnings, which 
means much more than hourly rate to 
«Oc worker, have increased 15 per cenv. 
What the worker wants is wages not 
rates.... 

During the first nine months of 1936 
the work week averaged 38.6 hours com- 


pared with 35.7 during the NRA and I 
would particularly like to call your at- 
tention the fact that the average is still 
below the 40 hours set by most NRA 
codes. . 

Much is being said about child labor. 
Here again we turn to the record... . 
Today children employed in manufactur- 
ing industry number less than 1 per cent 
of all employes... . 

In conclusion may I summarize what 
I consider to be the outstanding obliga- 
tion of industry. 

1. Industry must accept its responsi- 
bility for the national welfare as being 
an even higher duty than the successful 
operation of private business. 

2. Industry must continue to fulfill its 
obligations to the public in making bet- 
ter goods at lower cost, thus raising the 
standard of living and keeping the door 
of personal opportunity open. 

3. Put every possible employable in 
manufacturing industry back to work. 

4. Keep its own house in order, expos- 
ing its policies at all times to public 
scrutiny. 

5. Stand four-square against monopoly. 

6. By its actions engender growing con- 
fidence on the part of workers. 

7. Invite increasing public understand- 
ing of industry by telling the facts. 

8. See that workers, management and 
investors, according to their contribu- 
tion, share fairly in the proceeds of man- 
ufacturing. 

9. Help to create economic security for 
all, preserving as well the opportunity for 
the individual to attain his own greater 
security. 

10. Zealously live up to its responsibili- 
ties and insist that all other factors of 
our economic life, including labor orzani- 
zations be made responsible. 

11. Make its cooperation available to 
zovernment in a constructive manner at 
all times. 

12. Join other business groups in study- 
ing the depression in order to minimize 
or avoid another one. 

(From an address before the Congress 
of American Industry in conjunction with 
the annual convention of the N. A. M., 
Dec. 9, at New York City.) 





freedom from restraints of the anti-trust laws, and 
without being forced to accept the minimum labor 
standards of the codes. 


THE GIST OF THE RULING 
What the Supreme Court has held is this: 


1.—That a trademark represents good will and 
“any good will is property in a very real sense, in- 
jury to which, like injury to any other species of 
property, is a proper subject for legislation.” 

2.—That, as a corollary, States may enact legise 
lation protecting the trademark owner in his right 
to set the price at which the marked goods are 
sold on the ground that “sale of identified goods 
at less than the price fixed by the owner of the 
mark or brand is an assault upon the good will, 
and constitutes what the statute denominates ‘un- 
fair competition.’” 

3.—That there “is a great body of fact and opin- 
ion tending to show that price cutting by retail 
dealers is not only injurious to the good will and 
business of the producer and distributor of identi- 
fied goods, but injurious to the public as well.” 

Just what practical results are expected by of- 
ficials to flow from. that decision? 

They expect first of all that State legislatures 
meeting in January will be strongly influenced to 
enact legislation similar to the laws of California 
and Illinois now upheld by the Supreme Court, en- 
forcing the right of manufacturers to fix prices of 
trademarked goods in intrastate trade. 

They expect second that Congress will be even. 
more strongly influenced to enact the Tydings bill 
extending the same principle to goods in interstate 
commerce. 

Then they expect a spreading tendency within 
industry to brand all kinds of goods and to fix their 
sale price in States possessing legislation of the 
type now legally approved. This may add impetus 
to what is becoming a general tendency in business 
to increase prices—a tendency that is viewed by 
the Government economists as highly dangerous. 

Their view likewise is that conflicting legisla- 
tion is going to make real enforcement of the coun- 
try’s anti-trust laws virtually impossible, since the 
aim of those laws is to try to prevent the sort of 
price-fixing that is becoming legal. There still is 
a zone of interstate commerce in which the anti- 
trust laws operate but its limits are said to be 
growing extremely hazy. 


THE “LOSS LEADER” ISSUE 


Why the pressure for State laws to permit price 
fixing of branded goods? 

The answer given by Federal Government of- 
ficials who follow the situation is that independent 
merchants, faced with chain store and mail order 
competition in the sale of trade-marked goods, 
have brought political pressure to bear to aid 
them. They contend that often these goods are 
sold below cost to attract buyers away from other 
Stores charging the price the manufacturer sets. 

It is the same sort of pressure that led to enact- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act at the last 
session of Congress. This act bars various forms of 
price discrimination between manufacturers and 
wholesalers and retailers. Both are aimed at curb- 
ing competition. 

But officials do point out the following: 

First, that there is nothing to prevent a manus 
facturer of branded goods from allowing his prod- 
ucts to be sold at any price the retailer wants to 
charge. 

Second, that there is nothing to prevent entry 
into the field of privately branded goods, designed 
to compete with well-known trade-marks. 

Third, that there will be an impetus to advertis- 
ing as a result of the laws as manufacturers seek 
to educate the public in the value of a much 
broader line of branded goods. 

While the opportunity for competition is nar- 
rowed somewhat by the State laws permitting price 
fixing in branded goods, the attitude of Federal of- 
ficials is affected more by the invitation that these 
laws offer to evasion of Federal and State statutes 
directed at forcing competition. They see the ap- 
proaching end of anti-trust laws at a time when 
both major political parties are strongly on record 
demanding their enforcement. 


The Danger of Inflation 


Spending Experts Assert Balanced 
Budget Due in Near Future 


JHAT is to be the future course of Government 
policy? What of relief expenditures? What at- 
titude will prevail in spending programs in general? 
Answers to those and others questions may be 
found in the present conclusions of those who have 
guided the Federal program of spending for re- 
covery during the Roosevelt years. Their conclu- 
sions are given in the following report of those who 
are advising on spending policies: 

“Many people. observing that inflation in vari- 
ous countries in the war and early post-war period 
coincided with unbalanced budgets, have expressed 
fears that an unbalanced budget here might like- 
wise result in inflation. 

“The term ‘inflation’ is generally used to denote 
a sustained period when the demand for goods is 
outstripping the production of goods. It is charac- 
terized by rapidly rising prices, speculative inven- 
tory buying, shortage of labor and increasing in- 
efficiency. It is obviously a condition to be avoided 
at all hazards. 

“If the war and post-war cases of inflation are 
studied more closely it will be observed that they 
all share the same characteristic of heavy and in- 
creasing Government deficits resulting in a rapid 
increase in the supply of money, at a time when 
industry was already operating at capacity and no 
more goods could be produced. 


NEED OF BALANCED BUDGET 


“The lessons we may learn from these experiences 
are, first, that it is of paramount importance to 
achieve a balanced budget, including provision for 
debt retirement, as capacity production is ap- 
proached and, secondly, if this is not possible, to 
prevent Government borrowing from resulting in 
an expansion of the deposit currency of the coun- 
try at such a time. 

“An essential element of a Federal spending pro- 
gram is that it should be compensatory in both 
direction. We must be as prepared to adopt ac- 
tivity-depressing measures at certain times as we 
are to adopt activity-stimulating measures at 
others.” 

This explains the inner-circle study of boom 
controls designed to put brakes on any runaway 
Situation that might develop. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES + 


AS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 





Full text of the Declaration of 
Principles for American Indus- 
tsy, adopted Dec. 10, at the 
closing session of the 4ist an- 
nual convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 
in New York City: 


ETTER living, better housing, 
more of the necessities, com- 
forts and luxuries of life, steadier 
work, more certainty of a job, more 
security for old age—these are the 
natural desires of every human be- 
ing. They are the progressive objects 
of American industry. 





Economic and Social Accom- | 
plishments | 








The American business system has 
made possible the striking continu- 
ity in the rise of our standard of 
living. Since 1850 the American 
people have enjoyed: 

An increase in the share of na- 
tional income going to wages and 
salaries from 38 per cent in 1850 to 
54 per cent in 1909, and to over 65 
per cent today. 

A sevenfold increase in average 
individual wages per hour from 9 
cents in 1850 to the highest in our 
history today. 

A decrease in average weekly 
working hours from 69 in 1850 to 
the present standards. 

A great increase in the average 
living standard—things our parents 


fathers ever had—new and better 
things at lower prices, with more 
wages to buy them. 





Today’s Tasks and Challenge 





But even in view of these signifi- 
cant attainments, to which business 
has made such important contribu- 
tions, new opportunities and respon- 
sibilities exist that challenge indus- 
try to even greater accomplishments 
in the future. 

We believe that the greatest fu- 
ture progress is possible under a 
competitive private enterprise, profit 
and loss system, which permits re- 
ward to the individual in proportion 
to his achievements and the risks 
incurred. It holds out to every 
youth the incentive of opportunity 
and assures America of constantly 
new horizons of achievement. 





Patterns for Progress 





From an economic standpoint, 
manufacturing industries exist to 
produce and distribute goods and 
services so that the entire people 
have a living, and so the standard 
of that living may constantly be 
raised. 

From a social standpoint, manu- 
facturing industries, as all business, 
perform a valuable social function 
in providing an opportunity for 
growth and development of the in- 
dividuals engaged therein and serv- 


never had, more than our grand- | ice to mankind. 


Industry must continue to im- 
prove its employment relations, 
machines, production methods and 
distribution so that all of the people 
may get more of the things they 
want at relatively low prices. 

Through betterment of these in- 
dustrial processes, coupled with the 
correction or removal of trade de- 
terrents and abuses, employment 
and purchasing power will be con- 
stantly increased and our compe- 
titive business system be enabled to 
operate more effectively. 





Industrial Interrelationships | 
rl 

Such accomplishment means that 
the social objectives of individual 
health, happiness, comfortable 
homes, education and security will 
be realized in greater measure. 

While industry is only one seg- 
ment of production and distribu- 
tion, it is definitely related to the 
whole of society. Ours is a society 
of interdependent and cooperating 
groups of widely differing economic 
activities. 

Just as the manufacturer and all 
who are employed by him provide a 
market for the farmers, so do the 
farmers provide an _ indispensable 
market for the manufacturer. 

The farmer is one of the first to 
benefit as industry is able to pro- 
duce better goods at lower prices. 
The manufacturer tends to prosper 
when the farmer prospers. 

Machines change. Methods change. 
Goods change. Desires change. So- 
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“ALL ABOARD!” 
The George Washington! 
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Want to Save on 


Your Christmas Trip? 


Here’s the economical way to travel 


Imperial 


Salon Cars, Chesapeake and Ohio’s 
idea of what a day coach should be, 
provide such extras as free indi- 


vidual 


revolving chairs, modern 


white porcelain washrooms, and a 
host of other luxuries—all at the new 
low fare of only 2 cents a mile. 


Here are the directions to find just 
the kind of transportation you have 


been 


looking 


for! Even though 


you've been searching for years, it 
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man, or the F. F. V. 


is “model” in every respect. 


won't take you long once you know 
where to go—direct to Chesapeake 
and Ohio. 
finest fleet of trains in the world ... 


Choose any one of the 


The George Washington, The Sports. 


In dependable 


schedules, no dirt or cinders, genuine 
air-conditioning, running smoothness, 
exemplary service, tasty food at rea- 
sonable prices and latest equipment 
you'll agree that Chesapeake and Ohio 


Better 


do your Christmas travel shopping 


early—make your reservation now. 








cial conditions change. Industry 
recognizes the necessity for con- 
stant changes in these fields as we 
move ahead. But in this constantly 
changing world there are funda- 
mentals inherent in our economic 
and social system which do not 
change. 





Protection Against Monopoly 








These require that there shall be 
no artificial barriers to the equality 
of opportunity for the individual to 
progress from one economic level to 
another; that there shall be no fixed 
rigidities which will prevent the 
small plant of today from becoming 
the industrial leader of tomorrow, 
and that individual initiative shall 
not lose the impetus and inspira- 
tion that has brought our people 
to their high standard of living. 

We oppose any monopoly in pro- 
duction, distribution or labor which 
restricts or stifles competition and 
which imposes a burden of unfair 
prices on the consumer. A well-in- 
formed public should differentiate 
between mere size and monopoly. 

We condemn any _ undesirable 
practices and abuses in industry 
pledges vigilance on the part of in- 
dustry to bring about their correc- 
tion. 





Reducing Industrial Unemployment 








Employment in manufacturing in- 
dustry has been brought back to 
within 10 per cent of the 1929 level. 
Industry should and will continue 
to do its full part to provide work 
for those not yet absorbed by private 
industry as far as manufacturing ca- 
pacity and demand will permit. We 
believe that manufacturing industry 
should give careful study and effort 
to enlarged or new methods of pro- 
ducing goods and services, so that 
employment may be increased. 

Industry must give careful con- 
sideration to problems arising out of 
temporary dislocation of labor due 
to improvements in machines. 

Since there is an actual shortage 
of skilled labor in many trades, in- 
dustries and communities, we be- 
lieve both employers and educa- 
tional institutions immediately 
should increase apprentice and shop 
training and establish improved vo- 





cational courses. 





Curbing Depression Effects 





We recognize that recurrent de- 
pressions and business cycles have 
enormous effects, both international 
and domestic, upon the volume of 
employment, 
dates 


fluctuations in wage 


and weekly earnings, price 
changes, shifts in purchasing power, 
taxation, governmental 
and speculation. 

Adequate data upon these effects 
becoming procurable, business, to- 
gether with other economic groups, 
has an obligation in studying the 
whole field of recurring depressions 
and business cycles in an endeavor 
to curb and mitigate their violent 
effect upon the social order. We 
pledge our part toward such an ef- 
fort by American business. 


borrowing 


The true function of proper gov- 
ernment, as declared by the found- 
ers of the American system, is to 
protect the individual in the exercise 
of his rights. When this is done, eco- 
nomic and social progress is assured 
through individual initiative, re- 
sponsibility and advancement. 

Industry pledges its cooperation 
with government in the promotion 
of economic and social progress. 
Constructive criticism is always for- 
ward-looking and particularly de- 
sirable in a democracy. 

It is only through such friendly 
exchange of views that relationships 
can be maintained between govern- 
ment and business which will serve 
the country most fruitfully. 





Government Competition 





Government competition with pri- 
vate industry is injurious and un- 
sound. Public business is financed 
by taxation and as such should not 
compete with the private enterprise 
from which such taxation is drawn. 
Where emergency conditions have 
led to governmental assumption of 
extraordinary responsibilities, care 
must be exercised to prevent such 
emergency agencies from becoming 
permanent government-owned busi- 
nesses that compete with private 
enterprise. 





Economic Security 





We are in favor of creating eco- 
nomic security for each citizen with- 
out limitation of his individual op- 
portunities and responsibilities for 
creating such security for himself. 
This means provision for the needy 
aged, sick, disabled and unemployed, 
the last named on the basis that 

[Continued on Page 17.) 
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YOU’RE READY FOR WINTER... how about your car? 


URE, you’re all set for that cold 
snap...due any day now. But 
don’t forget that your car has been 
through a hard, hot summer. It needs 
a change, just as much as you do. 
Here are the things it needs—and 


We lubricate the entire chassis with 
our specially developed Cities Ser- 
vice Trojan Lubricants. Then you'll 
be set for the coldest winter — your 
engine and chassis will be safe. 

We check and inflate your tires... 
check and fill your battery...put anti- 
freeze in your radiator... fill your 
tank with special winter-grade 
KOOLMOTOR Gasolene. The cost is 
extremely reasonable—it may 
save you many dollars. 

Drive in today —Get set for 
the winter. 


now—done in the thorough, swift 


10W AND 20W 
MOTOR OILS 


We drain off the old, thin, dirty 
clean, fresh, winter-grade Cities 
THIS BIG SERVICE 


way that has made Cities Service 
summer-grade oil. We flush 7 
CITIES 
8, 
Service or KOOLMOTOR Oil. 
RADIO CONCERTS...every Friday at 8 P.M. (E.S.T.) WEAF and 45 associated N.B.C. stations 


winter-conditioning famous: 
your crankcase and refill it with 
SMALL COST FOR 
LET US “WINTER-CONDITION’ YOUR CAR TODAY! 








By As Little As 3/100 000 Inch 


~ MEASUREMENT that is finer 
than the one-hundredth part of a 
human hair. This man measures the 


Careful measurements made possible 
the hermetically sealed G-E refriger- 
ator, with its lifetime dependability 
expansion, by heating, of a piece of 
metal. If this expansion deviates by 
as little as 3/100,000 inch from the 
expansion of the material it is to 
match, only failure can result. Such 


and its low-cost operation. Precise 
measurements, by G-E scientists, ef 
tubes 
have led the way to present high 


electric currents in vacuum 
standards of radio reception. 
precise measurements made possible 


These are but a few examples of the 
the new all-metal radio tube. 


contributions of scientificresearch and 
Measurements of equal precision, in engineering in General Electric lab- 
General Electric laboratories, are 
fundamental to the further develop- 
ment of quality in design and manu- 


facture of General Electric products. 


oratories in Schenectady—contribu- 
tions which have stimulated new 
industries, increased employment, and 
provided greater comforts of living. 
G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 

for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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Spotlighting Ways 
Of Railway Finance 


SPOTLIGHT of Congressional in- 

vestigators turns brightly on rail- 
‘road financing as the Senate’s Inter- 
state Commerce Committee begins 
open hearings designed to reveal the 
intricacies of rail holding companies. 


The public hearing phase of the investigation, 
which started last week with Midamerica Corpora- 
tion, new top-holding company of the Van Swerin- 
gen rail empire, is based on more than a year’s re- 
search by experts who have delved into the books of 
leading rail systems and financial houses. 

As expressed by Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
(Dem.), Montana, head of the investigative sub- 
committee, purpose of the inquiry is “to conduct 
these hearings objectively toward the welfare of the 
American transportation system.” The inquiry was 
proposed by Senator Wheeler in a resolution (S. Res. 
71) in the winter of 1935. 

“The welfare of the country demands that the 
railroads be maintained as a solvent financial sys- 
tem,” he said at the opening session. “Otherwise 
the money necessary for refunding or expansion 
will not be forthcoming and the holder of railroad 
securities, the shipper and railroad labor will all be 
endangered. We wish to determine the extent to 
which railroad financial difficulties result from 
avoidable capital losses and excessive fixed charges 
rather than simply from shrinkage in gross earn- 


ings.” 


PROBE BANK CONNECTIONS 


Senator Wheeler became interested in railroad 
set-ups during the Senate investigation of stock ex- 
change practices in 1933. That inquiry brought to 
light numerous connections between the nation’s 
network of carriers and prominent brokerage and 
investment banking firms. 

In addition to a list of about 25 carriers, the pres- 
ent investigation, looking forward to “protective 
legislation”, will call to Washington the represent- 
atives of the five or six major financial institutions 
closely associated with the industry. Many stu- 
dents of railroad problems, including Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, former professor at Columbia University, 
have argued in the past that banker control of rail- 
roads has meant losses of millions of dollars to in- 
vestors. 

The lists of both railroads and financial institu- 
tions to be examined were prepared by Joseph B. 
Eastman, former Transportation Coordinator. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Eastman, the lists are representa- 
tive and “the fact that any particular railroad has 
been included in the list is not to be taken, and 
cannot be taken, as evidence that it is an unde- 
Sirable citizen in the railroad world... . ” 


MAY ASK “DEATH SENTENCE” CLAUSE 


Because of the broad scope allowed it in the reso- 
lution, the committee can inquire not only into 
the financial structures of railroads, but also any 
related matters. It may be entirely possible, Sen- 
ator Wheeler has predicted, that a “death sen- 
tence” for rail holding companies will be recom- 
mended to Congress as aresult of the findings. This 
would be similir to the “death sentence” for utility 
holding companies contained in the Public Utility 
Act of 1935, now in litigation. 

Purpose of the so-called death sentence in the 
Public Utility Act is to simplify corporate struc- 
tures, in order to save customers’ and investors’ 
dollars, by eliminating intermediate companies 
which lie between the actual operating units and 
the top holding companies. 

Spread on the record during the first week was 
the recent ‘history of the railway system which the 
two Van Sweringen brothers of Cleveland, Ohio, 
erected from a “shoestring” start. Death overtook 
both men within the last year as they were strug- 
gling back to the powerful position from which the 
depression tossed them. 


THE VAN SWERINGEN “EMPIRE” 


In detail the inquiry pictured how one man, 
George A. Ball, Muncie, Ind., manufacturer of glass 
preserve jars, secured control of the intricate in- 
dustrial empire for $274,000 by purchasing the com- 
pany, Alleghany Corporation, at the top of the 
pyramid. It was he who in 1935 put up two-thirds 
of the three million dollars used by Midamerica 
Corporation to buy back for the Van Sweringens 
the securities they had posted with J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and associated banking firms, as collateral 
against a 40-million-dollar loan. The securities, 
having dwindled to very little value, were being 
auctioned by the bankers. 

It was shown that Mr. Ball, owning, as he does, 
more than 90 per cent of Midamerica stock, con- 
trols Alleghany Corp., which in turn controls the 
vast Van Sweringen railroad empire. The $274,000 
went to buy Alleghany shares, and the remainder 
of the three million dollars bought in other Van 
Sweringen shares in and around Cleveland. 

The Van Sweringens, hard hit by shrinkage in 
security values, appealed to Mr. Ball and his asso- 
ciates, Guy A. Tomlinson and the Midland Bank 
of Cleveland, to buy the Alleghany shares. In order 
to keep the Van Sweringen management, the 
brothers were given for about eight thousand dol- 
lars a controlling proxy. Thus O. P. Van Swer- 
ingen kept control of the system until his recent 
death, when the proxy lapsed and the control of 
Alleghany Corp. passed to Mr. Ball and his asso- 
coates. 


BANK HELD REAL CONTROL 


Actually, however, it was shown by the testi- 
mony of William C. Potter, chairman of the board 
of the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, that control 
of the railway system was lodged with that bank 
from August, 1931, to February, 1936. This came 
about through defaults on the major part of 85 
million dollars of Van Sweringen bonds sold to the 
public by Guaranty. Mr. Potter told the committee 
that the brothers were allowed authority over their 
empire because Guaranty considered them the 
most able managers of the system. 

In 1936, when the collateral behind the bonds, 
put up by Alleghany, again assumed a value suf- 
ficiently greater than the debt, the dominant po- 
sition passed from Guaranty to Alleghany, owned 
at that time by Mr. Ball, and controlled, through 
the proxy, by O. P. Sweringen. When Mr. Van 
Sweringen died, therefore, the bond situation hav- 
ing cleared up, Mr. Ball came into complete power 
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FIRST CHAPTER IN THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN RAIL EMPIRE 


HE Senate Interstate Commerce Committee under the leadership of 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, (Dem.), Montana, begins an investiga- 
tions into the inner workings of rail holding companies with the avowed 
purpose of determining the extent to which “railroad financial diff- 
culties result from avoidable capital losses and excessive fixed charges 
rather than simply from shrinkage in gross earnings.” 
rail system erected by the late Van Sweringen brothers revealed George 


Inquiry into the 
intricate set-up. 


A. Ball, glass jar manufacturer of Muncie, Ind., as the financial control- 
ler who aided the Van Sweringens in regaining their system after the de- 
pression, and William C. Potter, chairman of the Board of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, whose organization although in control of the system 
from 1931 to 1936 because of default of Van Sweringen bonds, permitted 
the brothers to manage the rail empire because of their knowledge of its 





over the entire system, including Alleghany and its 
underlying enterprises. 

Senator Wheeler questioned several witnesses as 
to whether or not the price bid for the securities 
auctioned by J. P. Morgan had been prearranged. 
Mr. Ball, Mr. Tomlinson and Harvey D. Gibson, 
president of New York’s Manufacturers Trust Co., 
which loaned the former two financiers the money 
to buy in the stock, all denied that the price had 
been set. 


REASONS FOR AUCTION 


The committee also interrogated witnesses as to 
why Morgan & Co., controlling such vast wealth, 
was willing to let the collateral go for less than 
market value. Mr. Potter declared that there were 
several reasons. First, some of the Morgan part- 
ners “wanted to sell to take advantage of the losses 
for tax purposes;” second, Mr. Potter and other 
bankers felt they had shown the brothers all the 
leniency possible under the circumstances. 

It was indicated by committee officials that J. P. 
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Morgan and other members of his firm may be , man’s death. Mr. Wheeler Insisted that the prac- 


called for questioning on their role in the Van 
Sweringen enterprises. 

Evidence was introduced in an effort to show 
that power over the companies was thrown from 
one holding company to another and to various 
banks in violation of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which requires ICC approval for acquisition of con- 
trol over railroads. Because the investigation has 
uncovered data which heretofore have been un- 
available to the ICC, that body has asked that all 
hearing records be turned over to it. 

Mr. Potter testified that the Guaranty Trust, tak- 
ing advantage of its voting powers because of the 
bond default, appointed the late O. P. Van Swer- 
ingen its proxy to exercise controls. 


“DUMMY” CORPORATIONS ASSAILED 
There was much discussion over the use of 
“dummy” corporations within the bank, Mr. Potter 
arguing that if the collateral stock was registered 
in one man’s name, complications would follow that 


tice of filing “dummy names” with the ICC was 
“plain subterfuge to avoid the law.” Mr. Potter, 
however, contended that this was a common Wall 
Street practice employed for reasons of “conveni- 
ence and safety.” 

Control of Alleghany stock carries with it, it was 
demonstrated, possession of a great empire of major 
and minor railroad companies, having 23,000 miles 
of track, and a maze of real estate, shipping, coal 
and allied enterprises. All these are now wrapped 
up in Midamerica’s basket, having passed from the 
possession of the Van Sweringens, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., the Guaranty Trust Co., and other institutions. 

When Senator Wheeler’s committtee finishes with 
its study of Midamerica, it will tackle some 20 
other parts of the railroad industry, a field in which 
investors have placed 28 billion dollars. According 
to the committee staff, the investigation promises 
to be one of the longest and most complicated Con- 
gressional inquiries since the World War. 

Lewis H. Bowen. 
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LISTED below are the names 

of approximately 90 com- 
panies which recently an- 
nounces bonuses and wage in- | 





creases for employes. Previous 
issues of The United States | 
News have listed other compa-__| 
nies which have taken similar 
action since early in November. 


Armstrong Cork, bonus of three 


+ all employes except officers who are 
also directors. 

Detroit Free Press, 
unannounced amount to employes. 
Dominion Textile Co., wage increases 
ranging up to 7 per cent for 5,000 
employes. 
employes who entered organization 
prior to Jan. 2, 1936. Dow Chemical, 
pay increase from 44 to 50 cents per 
hour to 3,000 employes. 

A. E. De Pinna, bonus of from $10 


Wage Increases and Bonuses Over the Nation 


+ 350 employes. 
bonus of an 
cent pay roll 
to 


John David, bonus 


six months. 


Holland Ruger, Inc., 
bonus of $15,000 to 500 employes. 
Hussman-Logonier, Inc., Christmas 
bonus of one week’s wage and 5 per 
The Hub 
Store (Baltimore) Christmas bonus 
of one week’s pay to all employes in 
service for one year, and half week’s 
pay to those in service more than 


increase. 


Independent Securities Corp., 71 
per cent bonus to 50 employes; In- 
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+ of 5 per cent of 1936 salary; Morse 
+ Chain, a $15,000 Christmas bonus 
for 576 workers. 

National Screw and Mfg., 5 per 
cent wage increase affecting 1,400 
employes. 

National Lock Co., 3 to 10 per cent 


wage increase for over 2,200 em- 
ployes. 
Oppenheim’ Collins, Christmas 


bonus to employes. 
Parker-Kalon Corp., bonuses of 
various amounts and a minimum of 





Move Toward Unified 


Banking Supervision 


(AMPAIGN for unification of gov- 

ernmental agencies holding su- 
pervisory powers over the nation’s 
banking system gains momentum as 
Federal and State officials urge unifi- 
cation of chartering and examining 
authorities. 


Behind the _ unification movement, growing 
stronger as the Congress session approaches, is this 
outline of the supervisory agencies and their au- 
thority: 

First, Comptroller of the Currency charters and 
examines national banks which are also examined 
by the Federal Reserve System because they are 
member banks. 

Second, State banks which are members of the 
System begin operations under the approval of the 
Federal Reserve authorities and State banking of- 
ficials, and are periodically examined by both 
agencies. 

Third, insured banks not members of the System 
begin operations with the approval of the FDIC 
and State authorities, and are examined by those 
agencies. 

Fourth, noninsured State banks are chartered 
and supervised by State agencies only. 


FDIC MAY GET MORE POWER 


Among the numerous reorganization suggestions 
now going the rounds are several plans to consoli- 
date banking agencies. Most thoroughgoing of 
these is the proposal that the examining and char- 
tering power be concentrated in FDIC and that 
eventually that agency will become a division of 
the Federal Reserve System. This drastic program, 
certain FDIC officials claim, has won fairly wide< 
Spread approval of the banks. 

Objects to be achieved by unification as pre« 
sented by its proponents are: 

1.—Reduced cost to banks of fewer reports nec< 
essary to be filed with supervisors, as well as in less 
time required in compiling such data. 

2.—Elimination of different philosophies of bank- 
ing procedure which, to the confusion of bankers, 
now work at cross purposes. For example, one set 
of supervisors now may take one view toward a 
bank’s set-up, while another group might take am 
exactly opposite viewpoint. 


BROAD AUTHORITY EXERCISED 


A recent FDIC report gives statistics showing the 
broad scope of its authority and responsibility. As 
of May 16 the Corporation insured about 92 per 
cent of all commercial banks, or 14,902 of the 15,- 
194 banks operating in the country on that date. 
In the majority of States between 95 and 100 per 
cent of all commercial banks were insured. 





Week's Financial Highlights 


SEC Hearings Postponed; 
Sales of Baby Bonds Increase 


HEARINGS POSTPONED. — Securities and Ex- 
change Commission announces postponement of 
four hearings. New dates are: oral argument on 
the matter of Michael J. Meehan, alleged by SEC 
to have manipulated stock of Bellanca Aircraft, 
Dec. 15; W. E. Hutton & Co., alleged by SEC to have 
manipulated Atlas Tack common stock, hearing 
called for Dec. 7 will be held Jan. 11; investment 
trust public examinations of Diversified Trustee 
Shares and Italian Superpower Corp., scheduled for 
Dec. 10 and 11, postponed to Dec. 14 and 15. 

DISMISSAL PLEA. — Attorneys for Charles C. 
Wright, whose brokerage firm is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, ask SEC to dismiss the 
manipulation charges now pending, on grounds 
that the firm did not violate the Securities Act of 
1934 and that the securities legislation is uncon- 


weeks’ pay to salaried employes. 
Altman & Co., bonus of one week’s 
salary to 2,000 employes receiving 
up to $65 a week. Art Loom Corp., 
5 to 10 per cent general wage in- 
crease to all employes on rug and 
fabric division on piece work and 
hourly rate. 


wage in- 
cent for 


Alton Cartridge Co., 
creases averaging 5 per 
575. 

Briggs Mfg., $1,000,000 bonus to 
27,000 employes. Bankers Trust Co., 
bonus of 5 per cent of the first $5,000 
of all salaries to all employes other 
than officers and commissioned 
salesmen. Brookside Mills, 10 per 
cent wage increase. 


Bamberger Co., bonus of $120,000 
distributed to 4,000. Bank of New 
York and Trust Co., bonus of 5 per 
cent of annual salary, and a million 
dollar retirement fund set up for 
employes. Beaunit Mills, bonus, 
ranging from one-half to one and 
one-half weeks’ salary. 


Cleveland Graphite Co., special 
dividend of one week’s average earn- 
ings to employes plus 5 per cent 
wage increase; Chicago Title and 
Trust Co., bonus of from 1 to 2 weeks 
pay; Clinton Mfg. Co., 10 per cent 
wage increase; Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, 742 per cent salary increase to 
2,000 employes in Jersey City plant; 
Chicago Hardware Foundry, 6 2-3 
per cent wage increase for 650. 


Conde Nast Press, Christmas bonus 
to employes with the eompany more 
than a year and wage increase to 
600 employes. Canaday Cooler Co., 
bonus of week’s salary to all em- 
ployes in service at least one year. 
Clark Restaurant Co., bonus equiva- 
lent to half week’s pay with option 
of half week’s vacation with pay. 
Corn Exchange Bank and Trust Co., 
bonus of one-half month’s salary to 





to $20 to employes; Devoe and Ray- 
nolds Co., Christmas bonus of 2 per 
cent in cash and from one to two 
weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Electric Auto-Lite, Christmas 
bonus of week’s pay and week’s va- 
cation with pay to more than 15,000 
employes, totaling $800,000. 

Fafnir Bearing, bonus of 9 per 
cent of last three months’ wages, 
affecting 1,250; French Spinning 
System (mills in Woonsocket, R. I.), 
10 per cent wage increase to about 
4,000 workers. 

Federman Co., bonus of week’s pay 
to employes on pay roll since Feb. 1, 
1936. Felters Co., 10 per cent wage 
increase. A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., 
5 to 10 per cent on hourly rate for 
400 employes. G. Fox and Co., bonus 
of 3 per cent of year’s salary for 
workers employed since last June, 
totaling more than $60,000. 

General Motors Corp., increases in 
overtime pay. Goodyear Rubber, 
wage increase for 1,000 footwear 
employes. George's Woolen Mills, 
10 per cent wage increase for 120 
employes. 

W. T. Grant Co., Christmas bonus 
of $200,000 distributed to 17,000 em- 
ployes; Garland Mfg. Co., bonus of 
5 per cent of year’s wages; Gruntal 
& Co., Christmas bonus and 10 to 25 
per cent wage increase; Gimbel 
Brothers, bonus of 2 per cent of sal- 
ary, aggregating $300,000; Green- 
field Tap and Die, 5 per cent wage 
increase. 

Harnischfeger Corp., $20,000 bonus 
for employes; Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association announced 
Christmas bonus of 5 per cent of 
wages to 50,000 sugar workers. 

Hecht Bros. (Baltimore), bonus of 
week’s salary to employes on pay 
roll one year or more and one-half 
week’s salary to those in service be- 
tween six months and a year. Her- 
shey Creamery, bonus of $50,000 to 


dependent Pneumatic Tool, bonus of 
10 per cent of wages to 1,100. 

International Harvester, wage in- 
crease totaling $5,500,000. Interna- 
tional Nickel, 1112 per cent wage in- 
crease for 1,400 employes, totaling 
$200,000. 

Johns-Manville, bonus of week’s 
pay to each employe in service more 
than one year, and half week’s pay 
to those employed between six 
months and one year. Jordan Marsh 
& Co., bonus of week’s salary to em- 
ployes continuously in service since 
Jan. 1, and half week’s salary to 
those employed between Jan. 1 and 
July 1; $5 to the remaining employes. 

Kirkman and Son, 712 per cent 
wage increase. Kurztown Mills, 10 
per cent wage increase. G. Kreuger 
Brewing, 10 per cent bonus to office 
and sales employes. 

Kimberly, Clark Corp., wage in- 
creases amounting to $275,000. 

Lawrence Turnure & Co., bonus of 
two weeks’ salary; Leath & Co., 
bonus of one week’s salary to em- 
ployes with company at least one 
year; Loew’s Inc., bonus of $500,000 
for 11,000 employes; Lyon Metal 
Products, bonus and a 5 per cent 
wage increase. 

Link Belt, 5 per cent increase in 
salaries to 5,000 employes, adding 
about $5,000,000 to pay roll. 

R. H. Macy, $500,000 bonus to 16,- 
000 employes. James McCreery & 
Co., Christmas bonuses ranging from 
$2 to $30. Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator, bonus to all employes ex- 
cept officers. J. K. Mosser Leather 
Corp., wage increase for 1,000 em- 
ployes. 

Manville-Jenkes Co., wage in- 
creases for 2,300; Melville Shoe Corp.. 
bonus for 3,000 employes, ranging 
from one to four weeks’ extra pay; 
Mays Fur and Ready-to-Wear Inc., 
bonus of 2 per cent to 500 employes; 
Merchants Bank of New York, bonus 


5 per cent wage increase; Popular 
Science Pub. Co., Christmas bonus to 
staff. 

Pacific Western Oil, 742 per cent 
wage increase for all office and 
field employes. G. E. Prentice Mfg., 
bonus of one and one-half week’s 
pay to all employes in service five 
years or more, one week’s pay to 
those employed before July 1, 1936, 
and half-week’s pay to those em- 
ployed since then. Perfection Stove 
Co., 742 per cent wage increase to 
all piece rate, hourly and salaried 
employes. A. Polsky Co., bonus of 
week’s pay to employes on pay roll 
Since Feb. 1 

Rogers Products Inc., 10 per cent 
wage increase; Rochester Button, 
10 per cent wage increase for 500 
employes. 

Servus Rubber Co., wage increases 
for 1,100 employes, totaling $100,000. 
Spear & Co.,bonus of 5 per cent of 
company’s net profits to more than 
1,000 employes. Stix, Bare & Full:r, 
bonus of $17.50 to those employed 
one year or more and $7.50 to those 
employed six months, affecting 2,000 
employes. South Puerto Rico Sugar, 
10 per cent wage increase to all em- 
ployes and laborers. L. S. Starett, 5 
per cent bonus to employes on pay 
roll at least six months, and the 
family of any employe who died dur- 
ing the past year will receive 5 per 


cent of average earnings of de- 
ceased. 
U. S. Electrical Tool, 5 per cent 


wage increase to 150 employes, to- 
taling about $15.000. 

Wayne Pump added $600,000 to pay 
roll. Wm. Wrigley Co., 5 per cent 
wage increase to all employes re- 
ceiving $3,000 per year or less, to 
compensate them for their share for 
a pension plan. 

York Ice Mchy., 10 per cent aver- 
age increase for 1,350. 


stitutional. 


ment which will allow taxing. State securities. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND INSURANCE.—Owen B. 
Hunt, Pannsylvania Insurance Commissioner, tells 
the National Insurance Commissioners’ Association 
convention that Social Security legislation, Federal 
and State, “has a tendency to eliminate the business 


of insurance and the profiit system. 


BABY BOND SALES UP.—With December sales 
showing an increase over the average, the Treas- 
ury Department reports that over 700,000 American 
investors have bought approximately $690,000,000 of 
United States Savings Bonds, based on maturity 


values since sales began April 1, 1936. 





New Security Issues 


‘THE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 


past we k of the following new security issues: 


FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage 4 per cent bonds, Series C, 
due December 1, 1966, and $2,500,000 of 5 per cent sink- 
ing fund debentures, due December 1, 1946. Approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 of the proceeds will be used for ad- 

Underwriters will be listed 


ditional working capital. 
in future amendments. 


HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER COMPANY, Houston, 
Tex., $27,500,000 of first mortgage 3%. per cent bonds, 
The names of the underwriters will 


Series due 1966. 
be announced in later amendments. 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY, Akron, Ohio, $26,834,000 of 
first mortgage 3% per cent bonds, Series of 1937, due 
Proceeds of the bond sale together with treas- 
| ury funds will be used entirely for refunding. Under- 
Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc., Bon- 
bright & Co., Inc., Brown Harriman & Co., Inc., Ede 
ward B. Smith & Co., The First Boston Corporation, 

Lee Higginson Corp., E. W. Clark & Co., Stone & Web- 

ster and Blodget, Inc., Lazard Freres & Co., Inc., Blyth 

& Co., Inc., Lehman Brothers, Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Mellon Securities Corporation, 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc., W. E. Hutton & 

| Co., Graham, Parsons & Co., Spencer Trask & Co., and 


1972. 


writers include: 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


TAX EXEMPTION.—Senator Lonergan (Dem.), of 
Connecticut, announces he will introduce bills to 
subject income from government securities to tax- 
ation, and will recommend a constitutional amend- 
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MONEY: RECOVERY OF INDIVIDUAL INCOMES 


STORY of the income recov- 
ery of American citizens 
since the 192S crash is told in 
the Internal Revenue Bureau's 
latest edition of “Statistics of 
Income,” »ublished Dec. 14. 


Gathered from individual income 
tax returns, the data presented, deal- 
ing with the year 1934, shows: 

The $511,400,000 taken in by the 
Federal Treasury as taxes on indi- 
vidual incomes for 1934 represented 
the peak since 1929. 

But the total was still lower than 
for any year between 1916 and 1929. 

For the 1934 calendar year, al- 
most 4,100,000 persons filed returns 
and were taxed $511,400,000. The 
best taxation year since the pres- 
ent income tax went into effect in 
1913 was 1919, reflecting the. special 
tax rates in effect then as well as 
.arge incomes. 

In recent years the high point was 
reached in 1928, when the Govern- 
ment received $1,164,000,000 in in- 
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[Continued from Page 15.] 
will not make this provision prefer- 
red to gainful employment. 

We are doubtful that the Federal 
Social Security Act will attain the 
very human goal of individual secur- 
ity it seeks. We will cooperate, how- 
ever, in every practicable way to- 
ward making it effective, both in its 
administration and in constructively 
amending it. 

For many years industry has in- 
creased the number of privately 
established plans for meeting prob- 
lems arising from old age, sickness, 
disability and unemployment. Where 
such plans exist or may be devel- 
oped, legislation should encourage 
their retention and expansion. 

Industry believes in economic se- 
curity; it believes even more, how- 
ever, in preserving economic freedom 
for the individual—opportunity for 
the employed worker to have in- 
creased job security as the length of 
his employment increases; oppor- 
tunity for the worker to advance 
and obtain promotion in the plant; 
opportunity for the worker to ob- 
tain a financial interest in the com- 
pany which employs him; opportun- 
ity for the worker to save and in- 
vest; opportunity for him to rent or 
buy a home at a reasonable price. 





Labor Relationships 











Labor, management and investors 
should each receive from the pro- 
ceeds of manufacturing a fair share 
according to the contribution made. 
We believe that through full and 
free cooperation between manage- 
ment and employes based upon mu- 
tual understanding » just division of 
rewards can be attained. We believe 
in and support the right of labor to 
seek, secure and retain employment 
without regard to membership or 
nonmembership in any organization 
and to bargain, without interfer- 
ence or coercion by any one, either 
collectively or individually. We be- 
lieve in the correlative right of the 
employer to be free from coercion 
by any one. 
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Federal Tax Returns Show Rise of Earnings 


From Depths of 


the Depression 








dividual income taxes. After 1928 
the total dwindled to a low of about 
$250,000,000 for 1930. 


HIGH POINT IN 1928 

Then an upward movement set in, 
culminating, as far as currently 
available figures show, with 1934. A 
preliminary report of the “Statistics 
of Income for 1935,” expected mo- 
mentarily from the Treasury, will in 
all probability show that individual 
income taxes last year totaled more 
than $650,000,000. This prediction is 
based on the fact that the collec- 
tions for the fiscal year 1936, which 
included half of the 1935 calendar 
year, amounted to $674,000,000. 

Based on estimates of population 
for 1934, the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau figures that 3.22 


Child labor in manufacturing in- 
dustries has decreased steadily dur- 
ing the past half century until 
those under 16 years of age employed 
in manufacturing today number less 
than 1 per cent of all employes. 

We have been, and are, unequivo- 
cally opposed to child labor as well 
as to sweatshops in manufacturing. 
We will support appropriate legisla- 
tion to eliminate these abuses. 





Hours and Wages 











Under our industrial system wages 
have been raised, working hours low- 
ered and living standards at the 
same time have greatly advanced. 
This has been made possible by im- 
proved methods in manufacturing, 
in agriculture and in the service in- 
dustries. We believe this improve- 
ment will continue under the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise and 
that wage and hour changes will be 
made as the improved production 
methods make them possible. 
Should arbitrary reduction of work- 
ing hours limit necessary produc- 
tion, the unavoidable increasing 
cost will reduce the consumer pur- 
chasing power we desire to en- 
large. 

We dedicate ourselves to further 
improve methods to the end that 
the advance may continue both in 


working conditions and in living 
standards. 
No equitable yardstick has yet 


been developed by which to fix na- 
tionally industrial hours and wages, 
since economic factors vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 





Financing for Progress and Stability 





American industry welcomes the 
Administration’s current moves to- 
ward a balanced Federal budget 
without higher taxes and the pro- 
jected reorganization of Govern- 
ment agencies in the interest of ef- 
ficiency and economy. With the 
passing of acute emergency condi- 
tions, it is proper that greater at- 
tention should now be given to ef- 


per cent of 


the population made enough money 
to file returns. The highest per- 
centage reported for any unit was 
15 per cent for the District of Co- 
lumbia, reflecting the large number 
of Federal Government workers re- 
siding in Washington. 


NEW YORK PAYS MOST 

New York State, in which 6.29 per 
cent of the population filed returns, 
accounted for $167,000,000 of the to- 
tal paid to the Government. This 
was more than the amount contrib- 
uted by any other State and almost 
four times as much as was paid by 
the next largest contributor, Penn- 
Sylvania. North Dakota’s citizens 
were responsible for the lowest 
amount, $184,000. 

An income reported by an indi- 


National Manufacturers Adopt Declaration of Principles 


fecting greater progress and stabil- 
ity. 

Government very properly should 
take through taxation from the in- 
come of production, as from other 
sources, such portion as is neces- 
economically the 
imposed 


sary to perform 
constitutional functions 
upon it. 

If too large a share of the income 
from production is drawn by tax- 
ation, production costs rise, con- 
sumption slows down and the con- 
structive effect of expanding eco- 
nomic activity upon our standard 
of living is seriously retarded. 

Adequate financial reserves are 
necessary for progress and stability. 
It is a basic responsibility of busi- 
ness to build up reasonable reserves 
during times of prosperity so that 
business may operate and combat 
the forces of depression whenever 
they set in. 

No penalty should be imposed 
upon just financial allocations set 
aside for emergencies and expan- 
sion. Reserves are indispensable to 
progress and stability and as such 
should be encouraged and fostered. 

We offer our full cooperation to 
the Federal Government in work- 
ing out tax procedures that will ac- 
complish these equitable objectives. 

Industry, and consequently em- 
ployment, grows through expansion 
made possible by long-term invest- 
ment. 





Speculative Investments 











Such _ investment, 
speculative, 


though often 
performs a_ needed 
function in our economic life. Mere 
stock market gambling, however, is 
seriously detrimental to business 
Stability and frequently endangers 
the savings of thrifty citizens. Such 
speculation in securities may change 
thier market value without chang- 
ing the volume or economic value 
of the goods they represent. We are 


opposed to such manipulation. 














principal and exchangeab] 
in the mortgage. 


$10,000,000 


Due March 1, 1949 





NOT CALLABLE BEFORE MATURITY 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, December 9, 1936 
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The Long Island Railroad Company 


I 4% Refunding Mortgage Bonds 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY GUARANTEES BY ENDORSEMENT 
DUE AND PUNCTUAL PAYMENT BY THE COMPANY OF PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


Ceupon bonds, dated September 1, 1903, in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to 
¢ for fully registered bonds under conditions provided 
Interest payable March 1 and September 1. 


The issue and guaranty of the Bonds and their sale to the undersigned are subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission and all legal proceedings in con- 
nection therewith are subject to the approval of counsel for the undersigned. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Successor Trustee 


Copies of the circular dated December 9, 1936, describing these Bonds and giving informa- 
tion regarding the Company, may be obtained from the undersigned on request. 


OFFERING PRICE 1051,% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE 
OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD 3.44% TO MATURITY 


Subject as aforesaid, The Long Island Railroad Company has agreed to sell and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. have agreed to purchase the above Bonds at 19334% and accrued interest to date of 
delivery. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. reserve the right in connection with the marketing of the 
Bonds. or otherwise, to purchase or sell these Bonds or other securities of the Com- 
pany in the open market or otherwise. The Company has agreed to make appli- 
eation in due course to list these Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


























good feeling. 
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vidual in one State may have been 
derived from sources in other States, 
since an individual files his return 
in the district in which his lega! 
residence or principal place of busi- 
ness is located For this reason, 
the Bureau notes, the statistics do 
not necessarily present a true pic- 
ture of the “geographic distribution 
of income.” 

Highest average net income per 
return occurred in Delaware with 
$5,185, and an average tax of $877. 
Pennsylvania and New York were 
second and third highest, respect- 
ively, in this regard, the former with 
average income of $3,495 and tax of 
$194, and the second with income of 
$3,480 and tax of $206. 

In the average net income column, 
North Dakota was again lowest, with 
an average of $2,296 and an average 
levy of $19. For the entire country, 
including territories, the average in- 
come was $3,125 and the tax $125. 

As regards distribution of income 
by income classes, the statistics show 
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We desire to advance our trade 
with foreign nations. 

This association has steadily sup- 
ported improvement in our foreign 
communication service and the de- 
velopment of our merchant marine. 

The ability of American business 
to engage in foreign trade in times 
of peace requires uninterrupted 
transportation by sea and by land, 
which rests upon the constitutional 
responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to keep open the channels 
of international commerce, 





The Tariff 








Our domestic market is the largest 
and most important free trade area 
in the world. The entrance require- 
ments to it should be based upon 
differences in the relative cost of 
foreign and domestic production, 
thus protecting the living standards 
of American wage earners. 

Obligation to demonstrate the 
need of adequate protection under 
such condiitions rests upon those 
who seek it. Tariff rates necessary 
to provide adequate protection vary 
as the facts change. 

The best means of securing such 
facts for flexible adjustment is 
through a qualified, non-partisan, 
semi-judicial tariff commission, op- 
erating in cooperation with the 
President. No change exceeding 50 
per cent should become effective 
without ratification by the Congress. 





Reciprocal Treaties | 





For over 40 years the National 
Association of Manufacturers has 
favored reciprocal tariff agreements. 

We believe such agreements should 
be negotiated with specific countries, 
with corresponding benefit to both 
the United States and the foreign 
country involved, and that such 
agreements should be ratified by the 
Senate. 

We believe continuance of the un- 
conditional most-favored-nation 
provisions is inconsistent with the 
theory of reciprocal truth. They ex- 
tend the benefits of reciprocal tariff 
provisions to those not parties to 
the agreements, giving the benefits 
and getting nothing in return. We 
urge that as in all other nations the 
employe, employer and agricultural 
groups most affected by proposed 
commercial treaties should be af- 
forded opportunity for consultation 
during their development, respecting 
the terms and progress of negotia- 
tions which may profoundly affect 
them. 





| Industry Wants Peace 





Industry thrives only on peace. 
Although the immediate profits of 
war appear to be spectacular, the 
costs of war not only wipe out these 
profits but add to them a mountain 
of losses. The progress of Amer- 
ican industry is an evidence of the 
fruitfulness of peace—peace at home 
—peace with all nations. 

American industry, continually 
pioneering in new fields, has always 
taken risks because of the hope of a 
reward for honest effort. We are 
still only at the threshold of our eco- 
nomic development and can con- 
tinue to take the risks of the pi- 
oneer provided the door remains 
open for individual opportunity. 





Pledge to Advancement | 








To continue to advance toward 
better living, we, as manufacturers, 
pledge to the future our skill, our ef- 
forts and our resources. 

We pledge our cooperation to gov- 
ernment—local, State and national 
—in the furtherance of those meas- 
ures which will promote the best in- 
terests of the American people 

Prosperity for a nation depends 
on productivity and peace. Produc- 
tivity can be destroyed by internal 
dissensions, by labor conflicts and 
by wars. Industry seeks an era of 
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' corporations amounted to $1,965,000,- 


that in 1934 there were only 33 tions accounted for $1,716,000,000 or on estate taxes, showing tota! cole 
American multimillionaires, or per- 11 per cent lections of $155,000,000 in the year 


ended December 31, 1935. The gross 
estate for the returns filed was ale 
most $2,500,000,000, while the net, 


During the same year collections 
from gift taxes amounted to $68,- 
000,000 as compared with $9,000,000 


sons filing returns showing net in- 
comes of over one million dollars a 
year. This compares with 513 such 


returns in 1929, and is 17 less than the previous year. Returns under after allowable deductions, was 
the total for 1933. the gift tax totaled over 9,000, but about $1,000,000,000. 
only 2,500 were taxable. : a ——y 





THE NET INCCME TREND 
Following the trend noticeable in 
the last several years, the largest 
group filing returns comprised those 
with net incomes of between $1,000 
and $2,000. There were 1,608,095 re- 
turns from this group. Prior to 1931 
the largest single group was, for answer to every financial 
many years, the $3,000 to $5,000 a 
year classification. problem. Have you found |} | 
Of the total 1934 returns 47 per 
cent were from persons with net in- 
comes of less than $2,000, 72 per cent 
under $3,000, and 90 per cent under sate 
$5,000. About .02 per cent reported el i 
incomes of over $300,000 for the year. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY in| 
By far the largest part of the in- | 
comes reported in 1934 were derived JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU | 
from salaries, wages, commissions, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass 
Please send. me your booklet, 
fees, etc,, this source amounting to "Answering an Important Question.” 
$8,600,000,000 or 57 per cent of the 
total. Dividends on stock of domestic 


Included in “Statistics” are figures 



























Only 10 days to Japan by 
Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia... $285 up, First 
Class. $160, Tourist Class. 
Or go via Honolulu, in 3 
days more . . . Empress of 
Canada or Empress of Japan 
; $310 up, First Class. 
$190, “Tourist Class. Fre- 
quent sailings from Van- 
couver or Victoria to Yoko 
hama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila. Connect at Hono- 
lulu from California ports. 
Information from YOUR 
OWN AGENT, or Canadian 
Pacific: C. E. Phelps, 14th 
and New York Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 
National 0758. 


There’s a Life Insurance 


the answer to yours? 





Name 





Street and No. .....+++- 
COP ovccciéecaevese: GOMBs. ccs208 
U.S.N. 36 


000 of the total, or 13 per cent, —____— 
while profits from business opera- | } 
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To make your Christmas homecoming 
truly happy, the Pennsylvania's great army 
of transportation experts is ready. Ready 
to take you safely... on guard day and 
night. Ready to take you swiftly ... to see 


See these examples of how little it 
costs from WASHINGTON at the 


NEW LOW FARES 


2c a mile in Coaches 
3c a mile in Pullmamts 


In In 
t a *Pullman 
that you get through regardless of weather. aia YORK ae ae 
CHICAGO 15.45 23.15 
Ready to take you comfortably on the geen = = 


“la rge st fle et of *Plus Pullman fare — no surcharge 
a i r-con d i tione d / For reservations, etc., consult ALAN 


. B. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 
trains in the world.” 613 14th St., N.W.— phone District 1424. 


plus 
SPEED COMFORT FRIENDLINESS 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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$10,000,000 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


General and Refunding Bonds 
Fourth Series, 3%, Due 1976 






" 


Aa 


Ve 


lo be dated Dec. 15, 1936 To mature Dec. 15, 1976 


Principal and semi-annual interest (June 15 and Dec. 15) payable at the principal 
offices of the Paying Agent or Agents. 
Subject to redemption prior to Dec. 15, 1950, only through the operation of the Sinking Fund. Subject to this limitation, 
redeemable in whole, or in part, at the option of The Port of New York Authority on interest payment dates, at 103% 

beginning on Dec. 15, 1941, and thereafter on or before Dec. 15, 1945; at 102% thereafter and on or before 
15, 1950; at 101 % thereafter and on or before Dec. 15, 1955; and at 100% thereafter to maturity. Payments 

will be made into the ‘Fourth Series, 3%, Due 1976, Sinking Fund,’ commencing in 1941. The 

moneys in the Sinking Fund will be applied to the retirement of the Bonds of the Fourth 
Series, by purchase or call. Coupon Bonds will be issued in the denomination of $1,000, 
registerable as to principal, or as to both principal and interest, and when’ 
so registered reconvertible into coupon form upon payment of a nominal fee. 


Exempt in the opinion of Counsel from Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


Legal in the opinion of Counsel for investment in New York and New Jersey for state and 
municipal officers, banks and savings banks, insurance companies, trustees and other 
fiduciaries, and eligible for deposit with municipal officers or agencies in New Jersey and 
New York for any purpose for which bonds of such States, respectively, may be deposited, 
And with permission of the Comptroller eligible to secure certain deposits of funds of 
the State of New York. 


The above bonds form part of $22,000,000 General and Refunding Bonds, Fourth Series, 3%, Due 1976, 
authorized (1) to raise funds for Midtown Hudson Tunnel construction purposes, and (2) to refund out- 
standing bonds of the following issues, to wit: George Washington Bridge (Series B) 415% bonds, Bayonne 
3ridge (Series C) 4°% bonds, Inland Terminal (Series D) 414% bonds, and Holland Tunnel (Series E) 444% 
bonds. The proceeds of the present sale are to be applied to the construction of the second (North) tube of 
the Midtown Hudson Tunnel. The remaining $12,000,000 of bonds are expected to be applied to refund- 
ing purposes 

check or cashier's check in an amount of $200,000. 
The Port Authority reserves the right to accept or 
reject any and all bids, and generally to take such 
action as may best serve the public interest. 


Sealed proposals for the purchase of the above 
$10,000,000 of bonds will be received by the Port 
Authority on Dec. 15, 1936, and must reach the 
office of the General Manager of the Port Author- 
ity, [11 Eighth Avenue, New York City, at or be- 
fore ten thirty o'clock in the morning on that 
date, or such adjourned date as the Authority may 
determine. Proposals must be in the prescribed 
form and must be for all or none. 


The Port Authority will announce the acceptance 
of bids at or before 6 o'clock in the afternoon of 
the day upon which bids are received, and tem- 
porary Bonds will be available for delivery within 


Each offer must be accompanied by a certified about ten days thereafter. 


All legal proceedings incident to the issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of 
Julius Henry Cohen, General Counsel for The Port of New York Authority, and of 
Thomson, Wood & Hoffman, Bond Counsel. 
Copies of the Official Statement of the Port Authority regarding these Bonds, of the resolutions 
pursuant to which they are to be issued, and of the prescribed bidding forms, may be 
obtained at the offices of the General Manager of the Port Authority, 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


All sales by the Port Authority will be made within the City of New York, and the above is not 
to be construed as an offer to sell Bonds elsewhere. 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY | 


Dec. 10, 1936. FRANK C. FERGUSON, Chairman 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


The Untied Rates Moms 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 4. December 14, 1936. No. 50 








VERY now and then we hear it suggested that “busi- 

ness” ought to do this or that. Lately the advice has 

consisted largely of a pointed warning that business 

men must accept a larger measure of social responsi- 
bility if the election returns are to be read aright. 

Labor leaders are in the habit of referring to “business” 
as if it were a cohesive group of persons with a well-organ- 
ized system of formulating policies and of committing its 
members to the absolute execution of those policies. 

Radicals are in the habit of accusing “business” of hav- 
ing a smooth-working machine which turns on the faucets 
of greed and selfishness, of fraud and exploitation at the 
behest of a small group of interlocking directors or 
“economic royalists.” 

Newspapers are in the habit of referring to “big busi- 
ness” and also to “small business men” as if the distinction 
were based on size of operation. 

When the National Association of Manufacturers or 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States have their 
annual meetings, the headlines tell us that “business” has 
issued its decrees. 

The fallacy in these impressions is that none of these or- 
ganizations is really a legislative body. They tend to ex- 
press the negative attitude of various business men toward 
specific pieces of legislation which are deemed by those 
business men to be having or likely to have an adverse ef- 
fect on their respective businesses. 

For the most part, business groups have confined them- 
selves heretofore to statements about the menacing rise of 
taxation or the growing intervention of the State in the 
affairs of private business. 

At no time have we had from any business organization 
of a national character a national plan for the functioning 
of our economic system which could be assured of being 
put into practice by the very members of the organization 
offering the plan. 

In a nutshell, business is not organized to act for itself. 


LABOR WIELDS Labor, on the other hand, is a 
STRENGTH BY well-knit, well-disciplined organi- 

zation, with a sort of super-coun- 
ORGANIZATION cil whose word is law to the vari- 
ous state and local labor bodies. In the strife between 
Messrs. Lewis and Green, for instance, is an example of 
the importance of discipline as well as jurisdiction in the 
labor world. 

Is there anything comparable to this in the world of 
business and industry? 

There are important groups which upon occasion with- 
draw from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. There are important business institutions which 
refrain from joining the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Yet neither of these bodies would think of set- 
ting up a system of discipline for members who refused to 
accept the doctrines each might see fit to proclaim. 

Both organizations, of course, serve a useful purpose in 
attaining what little unity is possible among business men 
of diverse interest. The same national organization 
which, on the other hand, contains representatives of busi- 
nesses that would be injured by a reduction in the tariff 
has in it representatives of businesses who seek to improve 
their opportunities for profit by lowering tariffs or by 
encouraging reciprocal trade agreements with other coun- 
tries. 

This is but one of a number of instances of conflict 
which national organizations always encounter. Likewise 
trade associations with representatives of businesses all in 
the same line are often at cross purposes with other trade 
associations. 


HARD TO GET 


The American Federation of 


The trade associations them- 
selves have been the objects of 
criticism. Some of them are, 


BUSINESS UNITY 
rightly or wrongly, accused b 
ON POLICIES ae ~ ner caihies po 


concerted action against labor. Others are charged with 
being a camouflaged means of circumventing the anti- 
trust laws, especially through price-fixing devices or 
exchanges of cost data. 

On the whole the trade association movement has been 
beneficial to the progress of American industry. Many 
trade associations have been able to elevate business 
standards by reason of the frank discussions that have 
been going on among their members at meetings, open or 
closed. 

But when the term “business” is used and the political 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


orator or even the government official, privately or pub- 
licly, exhorts “business” to accept more and more social 
responsibility, there is little basis for the assumption that 
any practical means exists today whereby business men 
could exercise even the simplest form of “collective bar- 
gaining” on behalf of their competitors. 

Individual employers may speak to representatives of 
labor organizations through attorneys or other spokes- 
men. But few trade associations ever undertake to com- 
mit an entire industry to contracts on behalf of their mem- 
bers in matters affecting labor relations. 

Business men have staunchly 


AIDING BETTER defended their individual hand- 
UNDERSTANDING ting of labor problems and some 
OF PROBLEMS of them even under the NRA 
refused to accept so-called ma- 
jority rule within the codes. Their reasons often turned 
on the fact that a group of members with low costs of pro- 
duction in a trade association were using their opportuni- 
ties to force members with high costs of production out 
of competition. 

Without going into the merits or demerits of cartels or 
codes or government-regulated monopolies for business, 
all of which ultimately, if carried to their logical conclu- 
sion, lead us to the paths of fascism, the question arises 
whether there is any practical way of mobilizing the best 
thought of business men in order that public opinion—and 
that means political government—shall know and under- 
stand the precise effects of extending the intervention of 
the State in the affairs of business. 

Some intervention by the State is obviously imperative. 
The revolt of the masses in the last election cannot be 
brushed aside as the mere extension of benefits by govern- 
ment to millions of voters. When the protective tariff was 
more of an issue than it is today, the voters benefited by 
the tariff were reminded of that fact by their employers and 
even by labor organizations. Many a platform of the 
American Federation of Labor in the last 30 years has 
contained a plank favoring the protective tariff. 


DEMANDS FOR be: 

for political government to say 
MIRACLES IN that the government must do all 
MANAGEMENT this spending of billions because 


‘private industry” refuses to doit. 

Too often we are being told that “private industry must 
absorb the unemployed or else—”. Here again it is mis- 
takenly believed that all government has to do is to pub- 
lish such a warning in the headlines and business next 
morning will hire more men than it knows what to do with 
and will finance the payrolls out of some imaginary fund 
to which philanthropically inclined stockholders will con- 
tribute from year to year. 

If we were really seeking a definition of “business,” we 
should turn to the investment portfolios of our life in- 
surance companies, our savings banks, and the lists of 
owners of homes and farms in America—all who produce 
and all who buy in the marts of trade and all who have 
saved their earnings of previous years of toil. 

“Business” in essence is ownership of property man- 
aged for the time being by employers or directors who are 
trustees. But these trustees or managers cannot consent 
to confiscation or impairment just because they would like 
to be “socially minded.” Herein lies the crux of the 
difficulty. 

What some of the more substantial businesses might 
be able to do if they were inclined to increase their produc- 
tion without regard to whether they saw ahead a market 
for their goods is one thing but what the marginal pro- 
ducers must do to keep their businesses from plunging in- 
to the red is quite another. 

These marginal businesses employ a great many people. 
If these units are broken down, unemployment increases. 
Any artificial scheme which seeks to put into the hands of 
government a greater power over the management of busi- 
ness than management itself can possibly exercise within 
the bounds of prudence is bound to produce economic 
chaos. 

Yet business is asked to conform now to political gov- 
ernment, bow its head and accept without protest the 
numerous plans for the regulation of business affairs that 
are being offered by spokesmen for political government. 

Business men today have no institution through which 
they can win a hearing in the court of public opinion for 
the reason that most of their organizations of the past 
have concerned themselves with defense mechanisms de- 


Also it is begging the question 


WuHo Is “Business”? 


Frequent Assertion That “Business” Must Accept Social Responsibility Raises New Questions 
Of What Are the Common Interests of Business Men and How These Interests 
Shall Be Expressed in Policy-making For the Nation 
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signed to ward off specific items of legislation. 

Where then can we find an instrumentality which will 
point the way on behalf of liberal-minded and enlightened 
American business men who want to see the capitalistic 
system preserved and yet who recognize that the con- 
tinued presence of 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 unemployed con- 
stitutes a menace to our democratic institutions? 

Not only must living conditions among those who now 
have jobs be improved but jobs must be provided in pri- 
vate industry so as to render unnecessary the maintenance 
of WPA or “relief” rolls. 

If business is to bring to bear on this problem its best 
thought, if business is to accept social responsibility, so to 
speak, there must be leadership in the ranks of business 
men. 

By “leadership” is not meant one man but an institu- 
tion that can command the respect of business men as 
well as political government. 

Such an institution must be ready to conduct researches 
and to recommend to the people of America concrete 
ways through which the economic welfare of the nation 
may be promoted. 

The Government has an agency known as the “Na- 
tional Resources Board.” Its work so far has been limited 
by the lack of faith that business men have had in the 
capacity of government planners to do a little planning 
for the housekeeping of the government itself. 


A CORRECTIVE It would be much more effec- 


tive if business men themselves 


PROGRAM NEEDS created a planning board, if they 
TO BE APPLIED could present to the American 


people plans of an affirmative 
rather than a negative character, plans that looked toward 
a demonstration of the effectiveness of private initiative 
as distinguished from government control of management. 

The elements of regulation, how much or how little, 
how fraud and organized monopoly shall be prevented 
from stifling competition, the strengthening of federal 
and state laws whereby corporation managements shall 
not escape responsibility for the improper use of the funds 
of their stockholders, all these things are usually the prov- 
ince of political government. 

But there is no reason why business men should not of- 
fer plans to cleanse business of fraudulent practices and if 
any of these require the sanction of law, federal or state, 
it would be refreshing to find a business group that in- 
sisted upon self-denying ordinances of that kind. 

It is in the broad realm of economic functioning that a 
planning board of the best minds in American business is 
needed. If we are not to be compelled to accept the arbi- 
trary methods of fascism which rides roughshod over 
capital and labor and substitutes its own iron will for 
democratic initiative, then there must come from the 
business world some kind of planning board of eminent 
men who will command nation-wide respect. 

USEFUL FIELD The difficulty about organizing 
such a board from among men 
FOR PLANNING actively engaged in business is 
INSTITUTION that they have individual respon- 
sibilities to care for and they tend 
to delegate tasks of this kind either to subordinates or to 
research professors hired for the occasion. 

What would be more desirable is the setting up of a 
large endowment fund by industry adequate to engage 
ten men on a salary sufficient to enable them to give up 
their present activities in business. Such men, freed from 
responsibility to a particular business or company and 
divorced entirely from political government though, of 
course, often in contact with government departments for 
information purposes, could look in a broad-gauged way 
at national problems affecting business. Their recom- 
mendations, arrived at after exhaustive hearings to in- 
terested parties in various sections of the country, would 
be of compelling interest to the American people. 

Such recommendations should be presented to the pub- 
lic first, and then to political government afterwards only 
if business, or labor, or social welfare organizations or 
political leaders in Congress choose to champion them. 

This institution should make proposals for ways 
and means whereby business groups and trade bodies 
might be set up to function on behalf of their in- 
dividual groups, outlining, indeed, the measures of self- 
discipline plus government action necessary to insure 
those improvements in America’s economic system which 
are so vital if we are to achieve the proper blend of human 
rights and property rights in a democracy. 
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